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BACK NUMBERS. 


The large increase to the list of the Your- 
nal in the past two months has so nearly ex- 
hausted the reserve stock of numbers from July 
to December, 1868, that we are now unable to 
supply back numbers of Volume 17 to new 
subscribers. 
the January issue; and we shall therefore be 


compelled to begin all new subscriptions here- 


after with the January number. 


Gene 


THE OFFICIAL MATTER. 


Directors and Teachers especially should 
carefully read the proceedings and instructions 
of the Schoo] Department, as given under the 
official head. ‘They afford valuable information 
to all officially connected with the system. The 
monthly record of educational intelligence is 
well kept up. 


_—_—-—_-— > 


SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS. 


Last month we gave a very full and valuable 
table, show:ng, in a condensed form, the ope- 
rations and condition of this noble work of the 
State. It deserves careful examination. The 
total number admitted into all the schools is 
4,096. Number now in the schools, 3,506. 
Nuinber discharged, 481. Number who died, 
37. It thus appears that the schools are rapid- 
ly doing their work, and sending forth hun- 
dreds of youth prepared for the duties of life 
in sich manner as to repay the State for her 
care. 


Qeereetonece 


KINDERGARTENS. 


In a former volume of the Journa/ there was 
a very full and interesting account of this me- 
thod of reaching the mind through the true 
nature of the child, in the first stages of cul- 
ture. Weare glad there is now an opportu- 


A large addition will be made to | 


_nity afforded to our American teachers of ac- 

quiring a knowledge of its processes, by Madame 
| Kriege and her daughter, of Boston, whose 
| card was at the head of this page of the Your- 
| wal last month. See vol. VI., page 220, and 
| XII., page 371. Next month we hope to be 
| able to afford further details on the subject. 

Culture—Garden. How suggestive of mu- 
tual relation! 

> 


FROM OUR FRIENDS. 


Superintendent Whitham, of Beaver, has 
obtained 31 names, and thinks a majority of 
all the teachers in the county (170) will sub- 
| scribe. We hope that something more than 
: “ the wish”-of our long-time friend and sub- 
sctiber may prove to have been “ father to the 
thought.” 

Superintendent Chubbuck,—with a second 
| list of five names of Teachers, received re- 

cently,—gives most cheering intelligence of the 
| progress of things in Bradford; especially of 
the opening of a noble graded school (cost 
$20,000) in the borough of Troy, 212 pupils 
attending the first week. 

Superintendent Magee adds a list of 36 to 
the 35 previously sent to this volume; and now 
thinks most of the teachers of Centre are read- 
ers of the Journal, and he is not far wrong; 
fur, there being 182 schools in the county, and 
our list now showing the names of 98 teachers, 
there are only 84 off the roll. Centre is, 
therefore, fast working towards ‘ head.” 

Well done, Forest! ‘This county, with only 
| thirty-six schools, seems disposed to read the 
| Journal, ‘The County Superintendent, S. F. 

Rohrer, sends eight subscribers, and says the 
| list will be much enlarged at the Institute om 
| the 15th of December. 

Indiana, at the Institute on the 25th Oct., ap- 
pointed a committee of three teachers to ob- 
tain names for the Yourna/. A member of the 
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committee says: ‘It is our intention to have 
the Journal ‘in the hands of every teacher in 
the county who feels properly interested in the 
noble work.” The result will, theretore, show 
the proportion of teachers of that kind in Indiana. 

Superintendent Armstrong is meeting the 
promise made last month. A list of 55, just 
received, makes a good hole, with former sub- 
scribers, even in the large total of Luzerne, 
We are promised a synopsis of the late Insti- 
tute, which, from other sources, we hear highly 
spoken of. 

Superintendent Roney, of Scranton, Luzerne, 
sends a list of twenty—all lady teachers in his 
District. ‘The whole number of his teachers 
being twenty-six, this is coming close to Potts- 
ville. 

Northampton, by County Superintendent 
Walker, adds twelve to a list already respect- 
able, and promises to swell the number at the 
County Institute. 

In Schuylkill they know how to push the 
Journal, as well as the price of coal. The 
secretary of Mahanoy City District not only 
sends the names of his five Directors, but of 
seven of the teachers of the District,—say- 
ing that he will attend to the other nine next 
month, because the whole sixteen “‘ ought to 
read the Journal.” 

Pottsville still ahead. Superintendent Pat- 
terson sends eight more names,—three re- 
newals and the others recent additions to his 
corps of teachers. ‘Thus every common school 
teacher in the District still appears on our list. 
Friend J. A. M. Passmore sends seven. 

Snyder is “* going to do it again,” this year. 
Superintendent Moyer, with a list of sixteen, 
says he expects to send many more. He will, 
if he can, a second time put his county at the 
head of the list. 

Warren begins to move by the efforts of Supt. 
Lindsey. Friend A. M. Martin sends a list of 
22 teachers who took the ‘fowrna/ at the late 
County Institute; also the names of five of the 
Directors of Pittsfield District. 

Westmoreland always good. County Super- 
intendent Walthour sends a list of thirty-one 
obtained at the Institute. ‘These, with former 
subscribers, keep Westmoreland high up on the 
list. 

There is a county called Wyoming, we be- 
lieve, somewhere in the north-eastern corner of 
the State. 
but Journalographically we have had doubts. 
A lady Teacher has just brought it to light, 
however, by placing herself on the list as the 
first voluntary subscriber from the county. We 
would give her name, but fear to expose her to 
reproach at home. 
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Geographically it no doubt is so, | 





| December, 
TO DISTRICT SECRETARIES. 


In November we sent the July, August, Sep- 
tember, October and November numbers of 
the current—17th—volume to about 100 Dis- 
trict Secretaries, not having been officially 
authorized to do so sooner; and still there are 
a number of Secretaries unsupplied, for the 
same reason. ‘This delay is neither our fault 
nor that of the School Department, but of the 
local secretaries themselves. No one can be 
recognized by us as a District Secretary till his 
name and address are sent to us by the State 
Superintendent; ner can that officer know him 
officially till his address is reported to th: De- 
partment by the proper School Board. And 
here it may be stated that the address of the 
Secretary is not merely sent to the School De- 
partment that he may be supplied with the 
Journal, but also that he may be corresponded 
with by the State Superintendent in all the 
other business of the system; and so of the 
other district officers. We make this state- 
ment that the true cause of delay in the re- 
ception of the ‘ourna/ may be known, and 
that the blame may attach only where it 
belongs. 

We would add our thanks to those Boards 
which, during the past month, have subscribed 
for a copy of the ‘Yourna/ for each of their 
members. A list of these districts will be 
found at the foot of the inside page of the 
front cover of the January number,—showing 
the number of copies sent and of Dollars re- 
ceived, in each case. 


> 
PERRY COUNTY. 

This county has at length reached regular 
local or District Supervision in at least two 
townships. ‘The Directors of Carroll District 
employ Mr. R. Z. Magee, and pay him both 
for the duties of Secretary and for visiting each 
ot the 10 schools once a month,—each visit to 
be not less than three hours. 

In Tyrone District the 10 schools are visit- 
ed in the same way, by Mr. George Harbaugh. 

The people of Perry seem to have discovered 
that short terms and low salaries are the chief 
obstacles to educational progress. 

County Superintendent Wright seems to be 
aiding the efforts of the directors and further- 
ing the wishes of the people to the utmost. 
So many incompetent applicants for certificates 
as Teachers were rejected at the regular ex- 
aminations that 31 schools in the county re- 
mained unsupplied with Teachers, That is 
the way to do it. Wherever incompetency is 


| excluded, good Teachers will soon be found, 





if fairly compensated, 
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PHILADELPHIA ‘TEACHERS’ INSTI- | 


TUTE. 

Only a few days ago we received “ the an- 
nual report of the President of the Teachers’ 
Institute for the City and County of Philadel- 
phia, for the year ending May 15th 1868;” a 
neat pamphlet of 63 pages. So, it seems that 
Philadelphia does move and condescends to learn 
something from the “rural districts and teach- 
ers.” We are glad of it, and feel very sure 
that when our city friends shall have gotten 
over the disagreeableness of the operation and 
fairly taken hold of the work, they will fin 
their advantage in it. 
right? 

What strikes us, first, on looking over this 


report is, that probably there is too much ma- | 


chinery in the movement,—too much act of 
Assembly compulsion. Our country readers 
will be surprised to hear that this Institute is 
the offspring of a special law passed on the 2d 
of March, 1867, and that, in addition to this, 
it has a regular Constitution and a full set of 
By-Laws. In fact, it is incorporated as *‘ a body 
politic in deed and in law, by the name, style 


and title of the Teachers’ Institute of the City | 


and County of Philadelphia.” 

Now al] this may, in Philadelphia, be expe- 
dient and necessary and right; but we doubt it. 
This legal formality and the contents of the 
first annual report afford, to our mind, little as- 
surance either of the efficiency or the perma- 
nence of the enterprise. On the contrary, we 
venture the prediction, since there was not en- 
ergy enough in the profession in our great city 
to get up and keep up a Teachers’ Institute 
without an act of Assembly, (which act, by the 
way, neithercompels nor strongly induces mem- 
bership ),—that there will be little result from 
it. We do these things, it is true, differently 
and we think more effectually, in the country. 
We just meet, organize the Institute, and go 
to work at self-improvement, because we feel 
that we need it. This city getting up of an 
Institute puts us in mind of what the pretty but 
unsophisticated Dutch girl once said to the city 
beau, who asked to be “ permitted to have the 
supreme felicity of sipping the nectar from her 
carnation Jips.” ‘Pshaw,” said she, “Our 
Jake don’t make such bows and talk such big 
words. When he wants to kiss, he just takes 
it,—if he can get it.” So say we. Be it love 
or be it learning, there must be enough heart 
in the movement to make it voluntary, or it will 
be of little avail. 

Hence it is that we shall not, for the present, 


trouble the reader with even a synopsis of the | 
proceedings of the first year of this establish- | 


But, have they begun 
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ment. When, if ever, successful, and if we be 
| alive to do so, we shall be glad not only to 
chronicle its triumphs, but to confess our own 
mistake in the matter. In the mean time, we 
are rejoiced to discover some very praiseworthy, 
collateral provisions in the Law. 

Section 2 of the act enables the corporation 
to aquire and hold property and funds to be ap- 
plied to the Pensioning of Teachers, in the 
Public Schools of Philadelphia, who, “by in- 
firmity of years, sickness, or other disability, 
may need relief.” ‘This is most admirable, 
, and almost sufficient to justify the whole cum- 
' brous project. 

The establishment of a Teachers’ Library, 
too, growing out of this organization, is another, 
; result calculated, in the future, to exercise the 
most beneficial influences. And this part of 
| the work is not merely yet on paper :—five 
| hundred dollars having already been appropri- 
_ated to the purpose, and nearly 400 volumes 
| procured, 
| Last year there were 1,367 teachers employ- 
ed in the public schools of the city, of whom 
913 became members of the Institute. ‘These 
ought to get up, use and sustain a Library of 
several thousands; but the very idea of incor- 
| porating such a crowd into one Institute is so 

vast, that its success is beyond our imagination, 
to say nothing of our experience, in the sense 
of practicai utility. We hope, however, that 
it is the smallness of our own power of com- 
prehension, and not the magnitude of the plan, 
that disables us from having confidence in the 
| result. Time will tell; and till his verdict be 
| pronounced, we shall watch the progress of the 
| enterprise with solicitude equal to the import- 
ance of the experiment. 
e 
IMPROVEMENT OF OUR NORMAL 
SCHOOLS. 


There is evidently a point attained in the 
progress of our schoo] system for which we have 
all been laboring since its first establishment; 
| and that is the recognition of the right of the 

Teacher to stand before the world as the mem- 
| ber of a distinct profession, and to be paid as 
such, instead of being regarded as a drone who 
had failed in some other avocation, fled to the 
common receptacle of the school-house, and was 
therefore to be treated and paid accordingly. 
Society thought, and thought correctly, that he 
who was too lazy to chop wood or hold the 
| plough for a living, and who therefore turned 
school-master through the week and spent the 
| rest of his time in ways and places not now 
needful to be described, was dear at any price 
and only to be tolerated for want of a better. 


| 
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But now there are better; and the same society, 
though always slow to recognize changes of 
this kind,—especially when they add to its out- | 
lays—is now at length aware of the fact, and | 
beginning, though somewhat unwillingly, to 
pay for the improvement. Everywhere do we | 
hear of the increase of ‘Teachers’ salaries, and, | 
pari passu, of better schools. Of course it is | 
so, for it could not be otherwise ;—better sala- | 
ries procuring better teachers, and better teach- 
ers making better schools. 

This is the general result. 
causes are several: 

1. The Influences of Teachers Institutes.— | 
These now mainly sustain the cause and the 
claims of the Teacher. They do not now, as 
they did in the beginning, add much to the | 
actual amount of the Teacher’s professional 
knowledge ; but they are still invaluable and 
indispensable in producing that professional 
spirit aid status without which no profession 
can long stand, or ever raise itself to any higher 
rank. In enlightening the mind of the com- 
munity on the nature, claims and elevation of 
the profession of teaching, and through it of 
the schools, they have effected more, perh.ps, 
than any other agency, and must long continue 
to do so. 

2. The Examination of Teachers and the Issue 
of Certificates by the Superintendents.—W heat is 
never fit for use till winnowed from the chaff; 
it will not make wholesome food till the smut 
machine cleanses it; nor can there be fine bread 
till the bolt has separated the pure farina from 
the speck:,—throwing into separate heaps the 
mere bran, the middlings, the common flour 
and the extra. ‘The County Superintendent at 
first and for years contented himself with ex- 
amining and classifying Teachers into several 
grades, according to their qualifications, or 
rather their disqualifications, leaving it to di- 
rectors, as the agents of community,—the 
cc nsumers,—to select for use such as they , re- 
ferred. Of course they took, in most cases, 
the cheapest, thinking thereby to please their 
principals; and for a time they succeeded. 
‘Then the grade began to be raised, the refuse 
to be marked worthless, its use prohibited and 
none but the better to be licensed. Gradually 
the educational health of society improved un- 
der this wholesome treatment, and man saw 
that the good article of food for the mind, the | 
same as for the body, was the cheapest, In this 
state of affairs, the educational authorities took 
heart of grace and again so raised the grade— 
made fine the bolt—as to let none but the well 
qualified pass through or be emploved,—even 
to the extent of rendering the supply of the 
good article scarce, And to their surprise so- 


! 
} 
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The producing | 
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ciety not only stood the shock, but came up to 
the price necessary to secure the standard brand. 
And now the prospect is, that no matter how 
high the standard be raised, so that it be with- 
in the limit of the nature and wants of the 
schools, we shall always have a sufficiency of 
competent teachers to fil. them, in accordance 
with a well known law in social economy, that 
the supply of anything in the direction of our 
actual wants will alweys equalthedemand. Jn 
few words, such demand ever s«pplies itself. 

3. The Professional Instruction of the Nor- 


| mal Schools.—After the Institues had awakened 


public attention tothe condition of the teachers. 
and the County Superintendency commenced 
to elevate it by exclusive Certificates,—the 
Normal Schools came into existence to supply 
the demand thus created ;—in other words, to 
send forth competent Teachers to take charge 
of the principal schools. For several years 
they have been laboring in that direction, and 
are now not only beginning to make an appre- 
ciable mark on the mountain of difficulty before 
them, but to exhibit, by actual experiment, 
their fitness for the task, and to find out the 
deficiencies existing in their organization. ‘The 
chief of these shall presently be attempted to 
be specified; but now it is asserted, without 
fear of successful contradiction, that, however 
comparatively few may be the number of its 
full graduates and costly their preparation, 
the Normal School is the most fundamentally 
valuable and essential agency in the common 
school system. If it be true that “as the 
Teacher so the school,” then it must be that 
‘sas the Teacher’s School so the Teacher ;” 
and therefore, that the institution which thus 
moulds and sends forth the standard teachers of 
the State,—or the highest class of them which 
is the same thing, for the greater includes the 
less,—then the importance of the Teachei’s 
Professional school to the State and the system 
can never be over-estimated nor equalled by any 
other part or class in that sysrem. 

4. The Effect of the WVar.—Whiie the regular 
incidental agencies which have just been named 
were slowly effecting their common object, this 
great accidental agency came in, and, with the 
rapidity and force of a moral hurricane cleared 
the air and advanced, in a few years, the pro- 
gress of professional and therefore of schoo] im- 
provement as much as, without it, would prob- 
ably have required a whole generation. ‘Thou- 
sands of teachers entered the army, mcst of 
them never to return ; many leaving their bo..es 
on the battle-field and a large proportion fi..d- 
ing more congenial employment, when pe.ce 
took place, in other pursui's. The:r placcs w-re 
taken by younger and in most cases better qu.l- 
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ified successors,—the female element being thus 
Jargely increased in the profession. To this 
improvement in the quality there was at once 
added a large increase of compensation under 
the pressure of war prices, which has been 
going on ever since, and never can be lost,— 
the maximum being still far below what it 
should be. Thus in hastening that increase in 
qualifications and compensation, which was in- 
evitable but would otherwise have been of 
slower growth, the war has been of incalcula- 
ble benefit to the schools; verifying the sad old 
adage, that great social improvements are sel- 
dom bloodless. 

And now what have we? Why, a loud de- 
mand for more and better Teachers; a grow- 
ing willingness in the community to pay for 
them; and a general looking to the Normal 
Schools, if not for the immediate, at least for 
the ultimate and continued supply, and in the 
meantime for the true standard of the Profes- 
sion. 

And what do we see in the Normal Schools? 
Let us look into them somewhat closely, yet 
with the friendly purpose to do them good by 
discovering their existing but not inherent de- 
fects, and endeavoring to bring them up to the 
high position they should and must occupy. 


Improvement of Our Normal Schools. 





The First Short-coming of our Normal Schools | 
from the original purpose of their establishment, | 
és the presence in them of a very large number 
of mere Academical students; and to that extent 
the lowering of the Normal to the Academical 
Course.—In the infancy of these institutions the 
admission of students other than those designed 
for teachers was, perhaps, unavoidable. It was 
supposed that without the income derived from 
this source the schools could not be supported. 
The practice was therefore tolerated, though a 





clear violation, if not of the letter, yet cer- 
tainly of the spirit, of the law creating them; 
but it was only tolerated as a temporary expe- 

dient to cease with the supposed necessity which | 
suggested it. No one doubts the ill effects of | 
this practice. Let us, however, be understood 

here. We are not amongst those who think | 
that the Academical branches should not be | 
taught in a Normal School. On the contrary, | 
we believe the time will never come when the | 
necessity tor teaching, or at best reviewing 

them, shall cease. What we object to is the 


teaching of the Academical branches to stu- } make of his lines. 
| the Diamond edition of Scott’s Poems in one 


dents not designed for the teacher’s profession ; 
in other words, lowering the Normal School | 
into an Academy. But whether ever neces- | 
sary or not, the time has arrived for the cessa- 


tion of this practice, and the restoration of the | 
full energies and services of the Normal School | now to be said. 
| tumn, we came across an odd-looking house 


to the Common School system. 
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Tbe other Short-coming of these institutions is 
the narrowness of their instructional basis—This 
proceeded, like the other, from want of means, 
or rather from a supposed insufficiency of means 
and spirit in the Profession to sustain its own 
schools on that broad basis which it requires. 
At first, small salaries to the Professors, graded 
down to the apprehended impossibility of re- 
alizing a large income from the existing demand 
for professional instruction, excluded from most 
of the schools that degree of experienced talent 
and acquirement, in most of the chairs, which 
all admitted to be desirable, and induced the 
employment of cheaper and therefore younger 
and untried instructors. ‘This practice, con- 
tinuing with the supposed necessity which pro- 
duced it, effected another narrowing result ;— 
that of each institution growing—so to speak— 
its own instructors, and of thus annually run- 
ning more and more into one groove, not only 
of professional training but of general litera- 
ture and science. Now, of all institutions this 
narrow specialism ought to have no place in a 
school for the Teacher. Of all professional 
persons, his should be the widest scope of in- 
tellectual view, the greatest variety not only of 
knowledge but of hues and modes of know- 
ledge. Superior, in this respect, is or should 
be the Normal School even to the ordinary 
College: The one being merely for the 
preparation of the student in general knowledge 
to fit him for subsequent professional study ; 
the object of the other being for professional 
study itself, after sufficient general preparation 
in the college or elsewhere. 

But want of space compels the postponement 
of the consideration of the remedy for these 
short-comings, till next month, 


e ; 
TEACHERS’ ECONOMICS. 


THE WIFE. 


O woman! In our hours of ease, 

Capricious, coy and hard to please; 

Yet when life’s cares o’ercloud the brow, 

A ministering angel, thou. 

The wearied Teacher turns to thee,— 

Sweet source of Home’s felicity,— 

When eve brings close of daily toil 

And all the school-room’s buzzing coil. 

So wrote Scott, or no doubt would have 

written had he foreknown the use we were to 
By the by, we have found 


volume, by Ticknor & Fields, of Boston, very 
handy for reference. A beautiful book. 

An incident which made a strong impression 
in our younger days may. fitly introduce what is 
Out gunning one day in Au- 
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about the middle of the afternoon. Tired and 
disposed to speculate upon its appearance and 
the causes which led thereto, we took a seat on 
the top-rail of a fence near by, and examined 
it at leisure. It was a small frame building of 
two stories, with a patch for—not exactly of — 
potatoes and corn, a garden, a stable for a cow, 
a hog-pen and an out- door bake-oven. The 
roof was out of order, all about the stable and 
other out-buildings untidy and uncared for, and 
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| that may be entertained in this life. 


the potatoes and corn smothered in docks and | 


briers. Yet the garden was well tilled and 
free of weeds. A stock of the smaller vege- 
tables,—cabbage, beans, salad, beets, turnips, 
&c.—was in fine condition. A pretty bed of 
annual flowers was in front of it, and several 
rarer plants in pots at the windows. The yard 
fence and the lower story of the dwelling were 


) we can ci 


| December, 


oquence in speaking of the Teachers well ordered 
marriage, we would say,—therein is the reason- 
able hope of domestic happiness equal to anj 
The parties 
to it,—both intelligent, virtuous and Mere. % 
each w th duties cf the mcst u seful and honor- 
able kind,—he, to train the rising generation to 
knowledge, goodness, love country, of kind 
and of God; she, rear and minister at the 
altar of domestic happiness; neither over- 
burthened with but blessed with frequent 
and stated leisure from daily duty for the cul- 
ture of home with its comforts and graces,— 
no condition in that “ mid- 

which we are told is the 


of 


to 


1} > 
iaDor, 


ynceive of 
dle station of life,” 


most desirable of all, so promising of content. 


bright with lime-wash, and the broken panes | 


in the windows carefully patched. In short, 
every thing of man’s work about the place was 
neglected; every thing that a woman could do 
or reach to was carefully attended to,—though 
poverty was marked on all. 
trom a mere examination of the premises, with- 
out asking any questions; but questions were 
subsequently asked in the neighborhood, and it 


This was plain, | 


turned out that the woman was the industrious, , 
ill-used Christian wife of a drunken school-mas- | 


ter. Thank God! There are few such teach- 
ers now, though not more than a generation ago 
it was not so, 

Now what does this teach? 
he be the right kind of man and aided by 
the right kind of woman, no couple in the 
world should be more independent and happy 
than the teacher and his wife. See what she did 
here, even when he spent his Saturday afternoons, 
his Sundays and all his holidays at the tavern. 
Think what she would have been had he been 
a fit help-mate for her. Poor soul! Poor soul! 


Why, that if 


The married Teacher, then, alone seems to us 
to present a specimen of the full Teacher. The 
dsingle one is but a probationer; an unfinishe 
fragment of the profession. 

Whom ought the Teacher to marry? One 
of those bright, promising intelligent girls he 
associates with at the Institute? Certainly, if 
she consent and he like her. The girl,—we 
don’t like the term, young lady, in this connec- 
tion,—who has spent a few years as teacher in 
the school-room, will not only be more his 
equal in intelligence and better able to aid him 
in his life-work, but from similarity of habit 
and thought more apt to bring a larger amount 
of capital into the joint stock of domestic hap- 
piness, than any other. She will more fully en- 
joy his joys and sympathize in his sorrows than 
a stranger to his calling and its duties. Besides, 
the purpose,—the very end and highest step in 
professional promotion of the female Teacher,— 
is the headship of a Family; and perhaps the 
earlier she takes the rank the better for herself 
and for the family. For we are not so sure 
that half a life-time in the school-room is the 


| very best preparation of a woman for house- 


It is enough to make the heart bleed to think | 


of her sufferings and those of the thousands like 
her, who used to water the paths of learning 
with their tears, and of the many thousands 
who still bear uncomplainingly the evils of 
abused manhood in the other walks of life 
If the County Superintendency and the Teach- 


er’s certificate had effected no other change than / 


this of excluding drunkenness, with all its hor- 
rors from the Teachers home and profession, they 
were well worth ten thousand times their cost. 

The Teacher is generally regarded and spoken 
of as a single man. Of all persons he is the 
one who should be married. Dr. Johnson said 
of Thrale’s great Brewery when for sale: 
“Here is the potentiality of acquiring opu- 
lence beyond the dreams of averice.” With- 
out adopting the great lexicographer’s grandil- 


keeping and all its duties. There may be thus 
gradually acquired a degree of professional 
stiffness—so to speak—which will not unbend 
or gracefully adapt the character to the multi- 
form wants and duties of domestic life. After 
all herein is, perhaps, the answer of Nature to 
the woman’s rights extremists: That, as wife, 
mother and sister, she has indispensable duties 
utterly inconsistent with and impossible to the 
harshness and sternness impressed upon man 
by his contact with the world and its rough- 
ness; and theretore that she cannot assume his 
sphere without destruction of her own. 

Let us not be taken, however, as advising 
marriage with none but a female teacher. 
Wherever virtue, intelligence and liking are 
found, other things being suitable, there should 
be—a match, happiness, &c. 
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But be she from what class she may, the 
Teacher’s wife is not to settle down as the 
mere family drudge, or even the always-at- 
home head of the household. A Christian and 
a lady of culture, she is to take her proper po- 
sition in the society of which she forms a part, 
and quietly assert the dignity of her position. 


rural district, where her knowledge, manners 
and taste will be equal to those of any and su- 
perior to most of her neighbors. Consequently 
she will not only be often looked up to, but 
have frequent opportunities of doing good by 
example, advice or information. These, if 
naturally and unostentatiously imparted, cannot 
but be fruitful of much social improvement; 
whereas, if paraded and forced upon others, 


they will not merely fail of good results, but | 


often bring trouble to herself and injury to the 
cause of education. In matters of hygiene— 


ventilation and proper food, for instance—every | 


competent teacher is of course informed and | 
| new style of desk recently patented by this 


| manufacturer combines the desirable qualities of 


can be of use. So, in the selection of the best 
books for home reading, and other departments 
of usefulness. In the Sunday-school, especially, 


the teacher’s wife, particularly if she have been 
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' more than half of its great and admitted inefhi- 


In nine cases out of ten she will reside in a thority. 


a teacher, can greatly benefit the rising genera- | 
tion, by bringing her practical experience to | 


the aid 


of an 


institution, which now ug 
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ciency to the professional ignorance of its 
teachers. 

Here let us leave the teacher’s wife. Though 
out of school she is still teaching,—at home, 


| amongst her neighbors, in the church,—more 


by her gentle influence than as one havmg au- 
Thus blessing and blessed may she 
be if she will. 


---® 


THE UHLINGER SCHOOL DESKS. 


Our readers have, for a year or more, met 
with the advertisement of Mr. Uhlinger upon 
the cover of this Yourna/, and through it some 
of them have been led to make purchases of 
school furniture at The Columbia Works. From 
letters before us, they congratulate themselves 
upon having found the furniture in all respects 
satisfactory. They pronounce it “substantial, 
neat and convenient—the workmanship of the 
best quality—and the price moderate.” The 


convenience, cheapness, comfort, elegance and 
durability. An illustrated catalogue will be 


sent to parties desiring it, on application to W. 
P. Uhlinger, Columbia Avenue, below Second 


breinai danminen 
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Tue Speccer’s Manvat. 
usually mispelled, promiscuously arranged in convenient 
Lessons, as Test words ; for the use of higher classes in 
Common Schools. By William W. Smith, Author of De- 
finer’s Manual, Hand-Book of Etymology, &c., &c. 
Pp. 80. Philadelphia: J. A. Bancroft d& Co. 1868. 


Being a Collection of Words | 
| scribing what is known of its planets and their satellites, 


12mo. | 


This little work was received some months ago, but | 


overlooked; and now on examination it is found not only 
to be what its title promises,—a good collection of words 
ef difficult orthography for higher classes in schools, but 
just what many Teachers need when preparing for ex- 
amination by County Superintendents. It is also very 


suitable for use in those spelling matches now so common }| 


at Institutes. The 2,000 difficult words it contains are 
not only selected with judgment,—consisting of words 
in general 
spoken of ,—but to each of them the proper pronuncia- 
tion is added, and also a brief definition. There is also 
appended a very full list of words of differing orthography 
and meaning, but of the same or nearly similar pronun- 
ciation; together with a set of dictation exercises to test 
the pupil’s powers in reference to the spelling of these 
words of similar sound. Again, we say this is just the 
book for persons preparing for examination in orthography 
and for “spelling matches.” B. 
ELemMENTs oF AsTRONOMY. 
Academies, Seminaries and Families. By John Davis, A. 
M. Formerly Prof .of Moth. and Ast. Allegheny College. 
12mo. Pp. 343.Philadelphia: J. A, Bancroft & Co. 1868, 
This is an admirable compend of astronomy. Set forth 
i@ clear language, it gives, in their natural order, the facts 


use, and therefore proper for the purposes 


Designed as a Text-book for | 
) ed. 


of the science, commencing with the sun, and next de- 


with the comets, visible stars, nebula, &c.; then the 
laws and results of the relations of the heavenly bodies; 
and finally the constellations, and especially those in the 
Zodiac; the whole being illustrated by numerous and 
well executed plates. In compactness, method and full- 
ness of contents, it is the best text-book of astronomy we 
have met with; and we cannot but feel proud that from 


| our own State, and especially from the smoke of Pitts- 


burgh, has emanated a production so creditable. The lat- 
ter portion of it—that on Uranography—with its beauti- 
ful plates, at once took us back to the days of boyhood 
and the ramparts of Quebec, and recalled many a pleasant 
hour spent in viewing and studying the constellations, in 
the clear nights of Lower Canada, with a_ beloved 
Teacher now long at rest. B. 
A TREATISE oN PuysioLoGy AND Hyciene. For schools, 
Families and colleges. By J.C. Dalton, M. D., Professor 
of Physiology, College of Physicians and Surgeons, New 
York. With Illustrations. 12mo. Pp. 400., with a very 
Sull Glossary and Index. New York ; Harper & Bros. 1868. 
We like the book for two reasons: 1. It avoids the 
unnecessary use of anatomical technicals whenever it 
may be done without inconvenience or injury to the sub- 
ject, explaining also as it goes along such as are employ- 
2. It is narratively descriptive,—leading the learner 


| on in a natural and interesting order from one portion of 


the subject to another, and thus obtaining and retaining 
his interest. To this may be added that it is brief and 
presents, in the compass of one book, all that the unpro- 
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fessional reader or student will desire or need to know. 
The chapter on Development—that is, the growth of 
the Infant into the completed Man—is very good. In 
fact, the general divisions and the method of treating the 
whole subject are satisfactory, logical and instructive ; 
and the illustrations, though not so numerous as in some 
other bocks, are sufficiently so for all needful purposes, 
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at the same time that they are appropriate and well exe- | 


cuted, B. 
ANALYSIS OF THE CoNSTITUTION oF THE UNiTED STATES, 
By Calvin Townsend. A Chart of 52 pages, 15220 inches 
each. Price, $6.00. 
man @€ Co. 1868. See advertisement. 
In a republic, where each is sovereign in his own right, 


New York: Ivison, Phinney, Blake- | ‘ : 
. . iaiiians ~~ | the examples, of those which compel mental calculations 


| so is the incorporation of the Metric system. 


the citizen cannot know too much of the workings of | 
the government under which he lives, but of the vast | 
number voting at the Presidential election a few weeks | 


since, we much doubt whether one in fifty know what he 
did and wéy. 
jects is matter for surprise, still more for regret. 
remedy for this state of things must be found in the 
common school, and as an aid to this work nothing has 
thus far been published which will compare in effective- 
ness with the “ Analysis” described above. 


holds the attention, creates inquiry wherever seen, and 
gives the pupil an ‘idea that the Constitution of the 
United States may, after all, be a matter of some im- 
portance! It contains 51 leaves, and is mounted on a 
single roller, so as to be suspended upon the wall. Every 
school-room should have it, as its mere presence upon the 


The degree of ignorance upon these sub- | 
The | 


From its | 
large size, its heavy paper and black type, it attracts and | p . aency. : 
| well told, and enlivened by interesting incidents and il- 
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A Menta Aritumetic. By G. P. Quackenbos, A. M. 
Author of English Grammar, Natural Hhilosophy, Schooz 
History of the United States, and other works. 18mo. Pp. 
168. New York: D. Appleton € Co. 1868. 

This is a very satisfactory little book, designed by the 
author to be used by pupils who have gone through a 
Primary, and thereby acquired the first principles of arith- 
metic. The introduction of the necessary Definitions of 
the Rules at the head of each chapter, is a good feature; 
The teach- 
ing of the counting-house or short methods of calcula- 
tion is another improvement, as is also the inclusion, in 


in the operations of every-day business—such as United 
States securities, taxes, duties, &c. The examples are 
very numerous, and expressed so as to avoid ambiguity, 
as far as practicable consistently with the necessary 
brevity. B. 
ELEMENTARY History oF THE Unitep States. With 
numerous Illustrations and Maps. By G. P. Quackenbes, 
A. M., Author of numerous Text-Books. Smalil2mo. Pp. 
212. New York: D. Appleton € Co. 1868. 
This is a neat, compact and accurate History of our 
country, from its first discovery to the nomination of 
Grant and Seymour for the Presidency. The story & 


lustrated by beautiful engravings, taking—and that profit- 


| ably for the learner—the place of those dry details of po- 
| litical and other uninteresting events, which, being unin- 


The 


teresting, are sure to be forgotten by children. 


| Maps are sufficient for the purpose, and the questions at 


wall with occasional use would make a more lasting im- | 


pression than the study of any book, however good. o. 


Manvat or Latin Grammar. Prepared by William 
F. Allen, A. M., Prof. of Ancient Languages in the Univer- 


sity of Wisconsin ; and Joseph H. Allen, Cambridge, Mass, | 


12mo. Pp. 127. Boston: Published by Edwin Gwin, Wool- 
worth, Ainsworth @ Cc. 1868. 
This belongs to the class of “thin books,” the num- 


ber of which might be greatly increased without loss to | text-book on Mensuration, by the. rules, and to pase. 


the pupil. It gives the learner what he needs in the 
earlier part of his Latin course, without pretending to be 
a vade mecum that shall answer all the requirements of 
the college professor. The design.of the work is to teach 
the pupil the grammatical forms of the language and the 
principles of Latin construction, rather than to have him 
memorize dead rules or their long lists of “exceptions.” 
The arrangement of the page is quite attractive,—every 
Latin word used being printed in darker type, and follow- 
ed by its English equivalent, italicized. M. 


Notres—CriticaL, ExpLANATORY AND PRacTicAL—on 
THE Book oF Psatms. By Albert Barnes. In 3 vols. 
Fol. 1. Pp. 374. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1868. 
These notes, when completed—the present volume 

brings the work down to the 42d Psalm—will be the last 

work of their kind from the pen of the author. No 
other commentator on the Bible has been so popular 
among the masses. For forty years his pen has been em- 

ployed in this work, until Barnes's Notes have become a 

household word. Half a million volumes have been issued 

in this country, and as many more in Great Britain, while 


the foot of each page will be acceptable to those who use 
them properly. B. 
Marxs’ First Lessons in Geometry, Objectively Pre- 
sented, and Designed for the Use of Primary Classes in 
Grammar Schools, Academies, etc. By Bernhard Marke, 
Principal of Lincoln School, San Francisco. Cloth, $1.00. 
12mo. Pp. 156. Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co. 
In the Grammar Schools of a neighboring city pupils 
have for years been required to work regularly through a 


| careful examination upon the same—all this, as well as 
| any arithmetical operations involving the use of square aor 


cube root,—before even an elementary Geometry is put 
into their hands! Vive /a humbug! For all sueh be- 


| nighted youth this sensible little book would inaugurate 


parts of them have been translated into Welsh, French, | 


Chinese, and the languages of India. During all the 
while that he has been laboring in this direction he has 
also performed the pastoral duties devolving upon the 
clergyman—never prolonging his hours of exegetical 
study beyond nine o'clock in the morning. The volume 
before us is issued in neat and attractive style, and the 
name of its author is sufficient guarantee of the excellence 
of the matter contained in it. M. 


a missionary work, President Hill, of Harvard College, 
thinks that a boy of nine may be taught geometry as 
readily as one of fifteen. A teacher of our acquaintance 
verifies this in his own experience—his younger pupils 
acquiring all the leading facts in plane and solid geometry 
with as much certainty and readiness as though they were 
dealing with vulgar fractions or the multiplication table. 
These First Lessons are designed to aid such teachers as 
are not hopelessly “wedded to their idols,” (arithmetic 
et al.,) and as an effort to give geometry that place among 
the elementary branches which its importance demands, 
should be received with much favor by the educational 
public. M. 
Ectswortx’s Boox-Kerepinc AnD Business “MAnvuat, 
By Single and Double Entry. For Schools, Academies, 
Business Colleges and Private Instruction. By H. Ww. 
Ellsworth, Principal of Ellsworth Business College and 
Author’s System of Penmanship, etc. Pp. 132. New York: 
H. W. Ellsworth. 1868. 
The introduction, which occupies but eighteen pages, 
affords the young book-keeper a clear idea of the uses of 
the different books and approved methods of recording 


| business transactions, with such suggestions, bearing di- 


rectly upon his work, as the author has found most useful 
to the learner. Part I. is devoted to single entry, and 
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embraces five sets—Farming, Mechanical, Professional, 
Manufacturing and Retail Mercantile Business—together 


with Business Forms and Laws—embracing in all 62 | 


pages. Part II., comprising four sets, Current Methods 
of Conducting Wholesale Commission or Company Busi- 
mess—occupies 48 pages. 
book, adapted to all grades of schools in which the sub- 
ject is studied, and to all classes of pupils. 
the low price at which it is sold, should make it a fa- 
vorite. M. 


A Pracricat Inrropuction to Latin Composition. | 


By Albert Harkness, Ph. D. 
Author of Latin Grammar, 
12mo. Pp. 306. New 


For Schools and Colleges. 
Prof .in Browne University. 
dc., and First Greek Book, &c. 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1869. 
We have long been of opin’on that the present mode 
of teaching the Latin and Greek is in nothing more de- 


ficient than in the neglect of writing. -composing—in | 


those languages. We do not mean verse-making, which 
is the test and the torture, as well as the time-waster of 


the English schools; but the turning of good English | 


prose into good Latin or Greek prose. Hence Dr. 
Harkness has done a right work in supplying a good book 
for this purpose to the Latin student. He says, in the 
preface, that it “aims to be at once simple, progressive 
and complete ;” and we think it is. It carries the rules 
of the grammar into an orderly series of exercises, calcu- 
lated to call those rules into practical use, and thus, as it 
were, makes them a portion of the learner’s Latin mind. 
We hope this and all such valuable books may be aid 
introduced into the schools, 


Payson, Dunton & Scripner’s Waritinc Tasers. A. 
8&. Manson, General Ageut, No.37 North Third street, Phila- 
delphia. 1868. 

This improved Set of Charts on Penmanship shows 
in clear white upon a dead black surface, the elements 


recognised by this system of penmanship and the analy-_ 
sis of the script alphabet, small letters and capitals, into 


these elements. These tablets, unless we are mistaken, 


are'the work of Mr. Manson himself, with whose skill | 


as a penman, good judgment as a teacher, and good taste 
as an artist, all who know him are familiar. 
the best yet published in connection with this system, and 
must be in demand in the thousands of schools in which 
“P. D. & S.” is taught and studied. M. 


History or THe American Civic War. By ¥. W. 
Draper, M. D., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry and Physi- | 
ology, in University of New York, and author of Treatise 


on Physiology, Intellectual Development of Europe, &c. In | 
Containing ** the events from the | 


3vols. 8vo. Vol. I. 
taauguration of President Lincoln to the Proclamation of 
the Emancipation of the slaves.” 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 1868. 

In the September N ., 1867, of the Fournal we noticed 
the first volume of this work, and there is nothing in the 
second to change the opinion then expressed. 
kind it is a very able production; but most readers would 
probably prefer a fuller statement of the facts and fewer 
of the author’s theories. 
happening of the events of our late rebellion for any one,— 


even with all the accuracy in analyses of a professor of | 
without party bias or sectional | 


chemistry,—to detect, 
leaning, the causes or the results of those events. In- 
stead of these, fuller details of the actions and more of the 
names of the actors in the great drama would have been 
acceptable, and enabled posterity to comprehend the 
whole more clearly. As an instance, the reader will be 
surprised to find not a single member of Congress, so far 
as we can now recall the narrative, named in this volume, 
except Senator Wilson, of Massachusetts, and he only as 
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It is a good, practical text- | 


This fact, and | 


They are 


Cloth, $3.50. Pp. 614. | 


Of its } 


It is too near the time of the | 
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| an author and not as a member of the Legislature which 
' mainly shaped and wholly sustained the great contest on 
the Union side. _It is true, this volume professes to treat 
| almo t exclusively of war measures and acts; but as it 
' was Congress that mainly controlled those measures and 
finally guided the acts to their end, surely the distinguish- 
ed members of that body were as worthy of mention as 
the Cabinet Secretaries and the field commanders. 

So far as we are capable of judging, the author is sound 
| in very many—probably most—of his historical theories 
and deductions; but these are so obvious that the reader 
might have been left to make them for himself; and thus 
space would have been saved for more interesting details, 
such, for instance, as the name of the gallant Pennsyl- 
, vania Companies of Volunteers who first reported at 
Washington for the defence of the Capital of the nation, 
a particular which is, unfortunately—not to say inde- 
cently—omitted. 

On several important points involved in the considera- 
tion of the relative strength of the Government and the 
Rebels to carry on the contest, many will differ from the 
| author. He seems to think they committed an error in 
| placing their capital so far from the centre of their terri- 
| tory as Richmond. Others may be of opinion that this 
| added greatly to their resources, on the ground that while 
| the brunt of the war was thus made to fall upon Vir- 

ginia, the interior of the Confederacy was left free to 

produce food and other essentials for its army, which 
| could not have been the case to so great an extent if the 
| stubborn attempt to defend the capital had been trans- 

ferred farther Scuth. So, in speaking of the resources 
| of the two sections, the fact is overlooked that while the 
South was entirely united on the question involved in the 
| struggle—no opponents of her claims or even neutrals 
| being tolerated,—in the North there was astrong, active 
and open body of sympathisers in her cause and of op- 
ponents of the National Government;—a state of affairs 
which unquestionably prolonged the eontest. Again, not 
only this writer, but all others whose works we have ex- 
amined, overlooks an element of strength which the 
South had in the labor of its female slaves ;—-these having 
been habitually worked in the fields as men, very greatly 
to the increase of the physical force of the rebel States, and 
should therefore always be taken into the account. 

But we have neither time nor space to fully review this 
volume. In its detail of facts, it is, we believe, fair and 
reliable as far as it goes; and it has many passages of 
deep interest. ‘The portion of the last chapter which 
| gives “the Anti-Slavery acts’ of President Lincoln, is 

| of this kind,—brief, characteristic and thrilling. Here, 
too, will be found ‘another instance of the malign in- 
| fluence of Secretary Seward in reference to the time of 
the issue of the Emancipation Proclamation, which, by 
| his interference and love of display, took place at a junc- 
ture (September 22, 1862) which turned against the 
Union cause the great States of Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Indiana at the ensuing election ; whereas bya delay of three 
weeks that result might probably have been avoided. g. 
| Tue Younc Nite Voyacers. By Ann Bowman, author 
of Esperanza, Boy Voyagers, &c. Pp. 440. Small 12mo 
| Londonand New York: George Routledge &€ Sons. 1868. 
| Here we have, for the young, a very instructive as 
well as amusing book of travel in Africa. Much like Cap- 
| tain Mayne Reid’s productions of similar character, it is 
somewhat less wonderful in adventure and more natural 
and credible in incident. Intended to familiarize its 
readers with the geography, botany, zoology, &c. of the 
| parts visited, its science in these respects seems sound and 
its general facts reliable; and withal its description of the 
| tribes met with and of their condition, manners and char- 
| acter, is lively and accurate, In short, it is a good book 


| 
{ 
| 
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for the young, with less of the novel and more of the 
truths of nature than are met with in the legion of ro- 
mances for bovs and gir!s with which the press teems. B. 


Tue Opium Hasit, with Succestions As TO THE REMEDY. 
Pp. 335. Cloth, $1.75. New York: Harper & Bros. 186%. 
This work opens with the story of ‘a successful at- 

tempt to abandon opium.” The experience of De Quincey 

follows, from his “‘ Confessions of an Opium Eater ”’—an 

English shilling edition of which found its way into our 

side-pocket some months ago, and remained there longer 

than we care to tell. Next comes Coleridge, followed by 
other names less widely known—if we except Robert 

Hall, John Randolph and Wilberforce. The work closes 

with an elaborate paper by Fitz- Hugh Ludlow upon “ Out- 

lines of the Opium Cure.” The book is designed to 
benefit some of the 80,000 or 100,000 in the United 

States who are said to be addicted to the use of this nar- 

cotic. Very many facts of interest to the general reader 

will be found here, where each sufferer is permitted to 
tell his own sad story of enslavemant to a drug that, like 


alcoholic stimulants, has done so much to increase the ag- 


gregate of human misery. M. 


Campers’ MiscELLANEous QuEsTIoNs. 
embracing Science, Literature, Arts, &c. 
bers, F. R. S. E., F.G.S. 18mo. Pp. 210. 
J. B. Lippincott @ Co. 1569. 


By W. Cham- 
Philadelphia 


This is an admirable self -examiner for any one about 
to undergo a general examination, and also a good means 
of reviewing one’s general knowledge for any purpose. 
It embraces Astronomy and the Natural sciences in general, 
Chronology, Language and Literature, the Fine Arts and 
a large list of Miscellaneous Questions. The answers 
give, in few words, most of what is necessary under each 
question, and are perfectly reliable according to the latest 


facts and conclusions of science or learned research. The | 


whole is fitly concluded by a general Index, thus giving 
ready access to every portion of this little but richly-stored 
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| a fair specimen, of its author’s productions. 


With Answerss 


| December, 


book. That all the answers may be amplified by refer- 
ring to Chambers’s Encyclopedia, is a guarantee that th 
reader will be on sure ground in using the manual and 
taking that direction in pursuit of such fuller informatio: 
as he may require. B. 

By Wilkie Collins, Author 
White, etc. With many Iilu 

New York; Harper d 


Tue Moonstone, A Nove. 
of Armadale, The Woman in 
Large 
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trations. Sro. Pp. 22). 


Brothers. 

Some of the present generation of English Novelists, 
following the lead of Dumas and other Frenc! 
writers of this class, though adopting a much purer mora! 
tone,—are now trying the sensational style, and that wit! 
considerable success. Of such works, Very Hard Cash, 
The Cord and Creese, Foul Play, The Moonstone, &c., 
may be named; and, judging from the remarks of th 
press, they are all effecting one object, at least,—that ot 
selling in large numbers, and thus remunerating author 
The one before us is not the best, thoug! 
The plot i 
complicated, far-fetched and not natural; but it interest 
holds the reader. The style is good and graphic ; 


Sue, 


and publishers. 


and 


| in fact, so much so as to stand little in need, for illustra 


tion, of the pictures—etchings—which accompany eac! 
chapter. For instance, there is an over-pious, self-loving, 
meddling old maid who figures in many of the illustra 
tions, being one of the chief characters; yet we question 
whether all the art of the clever engravers for the work 
has presented so true a picture of her as the author in a 
few words, when he says: “She was one of his commit- 
tee-women ;—a spiritually-minded person, with a fine 
show of collar-bone and a pretty taste in champagne; 
liked it dry, you understand, and plenty of it.” B. 
Geur’s Anti-Corrosive and Frost-proof Ink should be 
in every school-room. Price of extract, 25 cts. per quart 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. See Schoo/ 
Fournal for Nov., 1868, pp. 133. Address J. B. Geur, 
Shiremanstown, Cumberland county, Pa. 
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Biair.—Prof. James Thompson, assisted by his daugh- 
ters, has reopened in Altoona his classical and mathemat- 
ical school for young ladies and gentlemen. Although 
the study of Language and Mathematics will claim spe- 
cial attention, yet every facility and the best instruction 
will be given in the primary branches. Prof. T. 
a class of ten or more pupils from the ages of eight to 
twelve years, whose parents wish to give them a liberal 
education, that he may lay the foundation of the same. 
He is an accomplished scholar as well as first-class teacher. 

Bucxs.—A successful session of the County Institute 
was held at Doylestown. The lecturers were Rev. B. 
G. Northrop, on School Government; Prof. Simon Kerl, 
on Grammar; A. N. Raub, on the Study of Words; C. 
H. Harding, on Vocal Music; Mark Bailey, on Elocu- 
tion; Mr. W. W. Woodruff, on the Duties of Teachers, 
and Mrs. Mary Howe Smith, on Geography. The State 
Superintendent addressed the Institute on the general 
subject of Education, and the work to be done by the 
Teacher of the present era. 

Cuester.—The County Institute held its annual ses- 
sion at West Chester, convening October 26th. The in- 
structors for the week were Prof. Lewis B. Munroe, of 
Boston, in Reading and Elocution, who is regarded as the 
best elocutionist that has yet been in West Chester; H. 
C. Kendall, on Plain and Ornamental Penmanship; Rev. 


desires 


B. G. Northrop, of Connecticut; Mrs. Smith, of Os 
wego, New York, and Rev. Thos. K. Beecher, of Elmira 
Friday was chosen as * Directors’ Day,” when an addres 
was made by the State Superintentdent. The attendanc: 
of teachers was full, and the interest of the sessions, a 
usual, maintained throughout the week. We are told 
that the expenses of the Institute were upwards of a thou- 
sand dollars. Previous to adjournment, the members ot 
the Institute presented Mr. Woodruff with a valuabl 
gold watch. He deserves it. 

Eriz.—The County Institute held an interesting 
sion of five days at South Erie, convening October 12th 
One hundred and fifty teachers were enrolled. The in 
structors were Profs.  ? A. Cooper, H. W. Ellsworth, H 
S. Jones, and others—instruction given in Orthography, 
Reading, Writing, Geography, Grammar and Book-keep 
ing. Among the resolutions passed was one favoring 
uniformity of text-books throughout the county. 

LANcasTER.—T he County Institute numbered over 48 
teachers. The instructors present were Profs. C. W. San 
ders, Edw. Brooks, J. V. Montgomery and A. R. Byer!) 
Dr. S. Keneagy lectured upon Physiology. Drills an‘ 
discussions were had upon various subjects of practical in 
terest. At the close of the entertainment, on Friday 
evening, a handsome silver tea set was presented to the 
Superintendent, David Evans, Esq., by the teachers of th 
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county. Among the resolutions was one recommending 
an increase of the school term to not less than eight 
months in the year; another urging upon School Boards 
the duty of supplying Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary 
and Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer to each school un- 
der their control, anda third directing attention to the im- 
portance of studying the Constitution and History of 
Pennsylvania and the Constitution and History of the 
United States. A full report of the proceedings (1,500 
copies) will be published in pamphlet form {or distribution 
among the teachers and directors of the county. 

Luzerne.—Last year the roll of the County Institute 
showed 160 members; at the session held some weeks 
since there were present 213 teachers from Luzerne, with 
an additional thirty from Wayne county. The lecturers 
and instructors were Profs. Carver, Boyd, Roney, Beattie, 
Guthrie, Rev. Mr. Collins, and others. A good work is 
doing in Luzerne under the direction of the Superinten- 
tent, Mr. H. Armstrong. 

Wararen.—The Teachers’ Institute held its annual ses- 


sion at Sugar Grove, with the largest attendance yet | 


known in the county. The town, though numbering 
not more than a few hundred residents, made ample _pro- 
vision for entertaining the 131 teachers present. Among 
the instructors present were Profs. J. A. Cooper, L. C. 
Beach and W. Barker, Messrs. H. D. Persons, W. 


F. Dalyrimple, L. L. Spencer, Fred. Hooker, Miss Stet- | 
Among the resolutions adopted previous | 


ion and others. 
to adjournment was one commending to parents the duty 


{ visiting the schools once a month. 
- > 


I:tinots.—Illinois is doing much to increase the 


sumber of thoroughly qualitied teachers. It is found that | 


Educational Intelligence. 
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a great degree of usefulness; which will place at the dis- 
posal of the industrial classes such facilities for acquiring 
practical knowledge and high mental culture as the limit- 
ed means of the humble can command. I trust that we 
have made the beginning of an institution which will 
prove highly beneficial to the poor young men and the 
poor young women of our country. This is one thing 
we have not finished; but more and more we hope to 
perfect until the young men of honest efforts and earnest 
labor, upon whom fortune has omitted to smile, shall be 
able to secure to themselves a thoroughly practical and 
useful education, thus making better the individual, the 
State, and society itself. I trust that we have made the 
beginning of an institution which shall bring science to 
the aid of agriculture. Chemistry has the same great 
store of wealth in reserve for Agriculture that it has 
lavished upon the Arts, and we must instruct the young 
farmer how to obtain the hidden treasure. The farmer 
| needs more light; and this we are preparing to supply. 
We also hope to strengthen the arm of the mechanic, 
that he may multiply his productions by means of a mind 
of higher culture. Millions have been wasted for the 
want of thorough scientific and practical training among 
our mechanics. The great wealth of our nation has been 


| derived from mechanism applied to agriculture. We must 


labor earnestly in this inviting field. I hope we have 
made a beginning toward a condition in which men shall 
have enlarged culture, greater truthfulness, honesty and 
manliness, and higher aims, and be better qualified to 
serve their fellow-men, their families, and their God. It 


; shall be our aim to make true Christian men, without 


the Normal University can not afford all the normal in- | 


truction the State needs. To meet this want cities and 
unties are establishing normal schools. Chicago has an 
cellent training school under the instruction of Mr. 
Delano, one of the most thorough and successful normal 
teachers in the country. The city teachers are prepared 
ft their work under his instruction, and the consequence 
sa uniformity of method and discipline, and a vast in- 
rease of permanent results. 

New Yorx.—We find in the Tribune a full report of 


ceedings at the dedication of the Cornell University, | 


unded by Hon, Ezra Cornell. 
I fear that those who come expecting to find a finished 
stitution will be disappointed. We did not invite you 
such an entertainment; nor did we expect or desire to 
ave a single thing finished. 


In his address he says: | 


We expected only to com- | 
ence an institution which in the future will mature to | 


dwarfing or paring them down to fit the narrow gauge of 
sect. Finally, I trust that we have laid the foundation 
of a University where any person can find instruction in 


| any study.” 


Spectinc.—An exchange says that, at a recent gather- 
ing of teachers, ten familiar words were given out to be 
spelled by writing. The words were all in every day use, 
the most difficult being bouguet and diphtheria. ‘The re- 
sult was as follows: 

Whole number of spellers,.........000e0eee 
No. of spellers making no errors,.........+00. 
No. of spellers making one error.........0008. 
No. of spellers making two errors.....+.eee0e: 
No. of spellers making three errors, ......e008¢ 
No. of spellers making four errors.........ee00- 
No. of spellers making five errors........0..00- 
No of spellers making six errrors,...2+ 02+ sess 
Whole number of words spelled.......+...00-::- 
Whole number of errors.....+.. 


123 
16 
32 
30 
15 
18 
8 

4 
1230 


ee eeeeeseeees 272 
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FICIAL. ] 


DOCUMENTS RECEIVED. 


Dhio Educational Monthly for November. 

Journal of Education, Province of Ontario, Canada, 
October. 

Teacher of Penmanship for November. 

Teachers’ Advocate for November. 

The Educato rfor October. 

Catalogue of the Illinois State Normal University. 
Proceedings of the Board of Education of the State of 
Nols, | 
Catalogue of the Illinois State Teachers’ Institute. 


Circular of Blairsville Ladies’ Seminary. 

The Commercial Monthly for November. 

Illinois Teacher for October. 

Circular of Troy (Bradford county) Graded School. 

“in Act to establish and maintain a system of Free 
Common Schools for the State of Arkansas. 

Second Biennial Report of the Superintendent Public 
Instruction of the State of California. 


ATTENDANCE AT INSTITUTES. 

The present State Superintendent is rather apt to pro- 
phesy big things, and has been known on more occasions 
than one to allow his hopes to mislead his judgment ; but 
in the matter of the attendance of teachers at the Insti- 
tutes this year, in comparison with that of last year, he is 
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going to be mistaken in the opposite direction. He sup- 
posed, with others, that the new interest created among 
teachers with reference to attending Institutes one year 
ago, an interest which increased that attendance through- 


out the State from 3,944, the highest number ever before | 


reached, to 10,268, proving somewhat spasmodic, would 
naturally decrease this year. And, besides, he thought it 
likely that political meetings and political excitement 
would divert public attention from the consideration of 
educational questions, and consequently keep many away 
from educational meetings. Holding these views, he 
went so far as to state in the official columns of the 
Fournal, that he did not expect the Institutes to increase 
in size this year, but hoped they might improve in the 
quality of the instruction given. In the latter particular 
his hopes will be realized, and in the former he is about 
to be favorably disappointed: and he now asks pardon of 
the teachers of the State for the doubt he, for a time, en- 
tertained as to their present determination to work these 
Institutes up to their full capacity. He now believes that 
the teachers of the State are actuated by no transient feel- 
ing, but that they mean in earnest to make steady pro- 
gress in their own improvement and in the improvement 
of their profession. 

These remarks have been called out by the Institute 
“returns.” Reports have now been received from eleven 
counties, and the increase in the attendance of actual 
teachers in these counties is FouR HUNDRED AND THIRTY- 
NINE, (439.) Other counties whose “ returns” are not 
yet in, are known to have increased their attendance in 
about the same proportion. But one county has suffer- 
ed a loss, and that loss is a loss of only one member. 

The attendance at the Institutes this year may now be 
safely estimated at 12,000. 

The experiment of having a Directors’ Day is also as 
successful so far as was expected. 

- e 
PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 


NO. NAME, COUNTY. 





251|M,. W. Marquis..,.,. Bellevernon, Fayette County. 
252|Geo, L, Osborne...... Brownsville, “ " 
253|Mary Canon.........-Uniontown, “ 
254|Sam. A. Espy........ Uniontown, “ 
255!Abraham M. Bachman.Bainbridge, Lancaster 
256|Stogdell S, Lesh. .....Snyderville, Monroe 
257| James K. Shiffer .....Brodheadsville, Monroe 
258) Mary J. Proudfoot....Allegheny, Allegheny 
2§9|Louisa C, Ahlborn.... Arsenal, es 
260'Selina A. Ackley....-Allegheny, “ 
261|Anna W. Mac Lachlan. Arsenal, “ 

262| John M. Wallace.....Easton, Northampton 
263 J. W. Walker...... - Brookville, Jetterson 
264'R. F. Gaut........++Tyrone Mills, Fayette 
265! Amanda L, Snyder...-+Pittsburgh, Allegheny 
266|Martha B. Snodgrass.- Pittsburgh,  “ 
267|Martha A. Coleman.. - Pittsburgh, “ 
268|George H. Cook... ... Fayetteville, Franklin 
269|Samuel Gelwix......+ Upper Strasburg, “ 
270|Samuel H. Eby....... Green Castle, “ 
271)|Minshall Baker......+Media, Delaware 
272|Pearson Pike.......++Media, “ 

273) Jennie F. McBride....Franklin, Venango 
274, William R. Patton...-.Brownsville, Fayette 
275|W. N. Aiken........New Castle, Lawrence 





INSTITUTES. 
Lehigh ..........Allentown......... December 7th. 


Lycoming..,.....Muncy............ December 7th. 
Huntingdon......Huntingdon.,.......December 14th. 
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[ December, 


Forest. ..000 +++ Pionesta ...05.+. «December 35th, 
Columbia, ..... .Bloomsburg,........December 14th. 
Dauphin...... ce nenteneseccescepeemmmer B4th. 
Perry..cccccccoe NEWPOT. ..c00s000eDecember 21st. 
Northampton ....Easton........ ....December 215. 
Washington ...... Washington........ December 21st, 
Somerset, ..... .-»Somerset.........-+. December 21st. 
Fayette.........-Uniontown.........December 215¢. 
Carbon..........Mauch Chunk,..... December 215t. 
Cambria.... Ebensburg...........December 215¢. 
Centre..........+ Unionville........December 28th, 
cece cece FFOCDUSg ..02.6+++-December 28th, 
...+ Hollidaysburg.......December 28th, 
...+.Waynesburg........December 28th. 
oo VOPK so oc0cceccee December 28th, 
Montour ..-Danville,.......... December 28th. 
Clarion. «..00+0++eClgriom ...+ +» January 1gth. 
Lebanon........-Lebanon..........+.January rgth. 
> 


DISTRICT INSTITUTES. 


see. 


Greene... 


a rer 


Several teachers have written for information respect- 
ing the original law in regard to District Institutes and its 
modifications; and the Superintendent of Westmoreland 
county is anxious to have published the law as it is now 
in force in his county. To accommodate all parties, and 
for general information, we publish below the original law, 
the law as it now stands, and the law for Westmoreland 
county : 

1. OriginaL Law.—That twenty-two days shall be 
held to be the Common School month in all contracts 
with teachers, and other operations of Boards of Directors 
or Controllers in reference to the term of instruction of 
the schools, and that no Common School shall be kept 
open, for the purpose of ordinary instruction, on any Sat- 
urday; but two Saturdays of each month, as the proper 
Board of Directors may designate, shall be appropriated to 
exercises, or institutes, for the improvement of the teach- 
ers of the district: Prowided, That in districts in which 
the schools are, or s‘all be, kept open and in operatioa 
the maximum term now allowed by law, and the teachers 
employed by the year and not by the month, the foregoing 
clause, as to the number of days in the school month, 
shall not apply, any further than that the reports and 
statistics of the schools shall be kept in accordance there- 
with, and that District Institutes shall be held as thereby 
directed. 

2. THe Law as ir Now Sranps,—That twenty-two 
days shall be held to be a school month, and that two 
Saturdays in each month, as the proper board shall desig- 
nate, which two Saturdays shall be held to be a part of 
the school month, may, at the discretion, and by an 
affirmative vote of a majority of all the members of the 
Board of Directors, or Controllers, be appropriated to in- 
stitutes for the improvement of the teachers of the said 
district: Prowided, That in districts, in which the schools 
are, or shall be, kept open, and in operation, the maxi- 
mum term now allowed by law, and the teachers em- 
ployed by the year, the foregoing clause as to the number 
of days in the school month, shall not-apply any further, 
than that the reports and statistics of the schools shall be 
kept in accordance therewith, and that District Institute 
may be held as thereby directed ; all acts or parts of acts, 
inconsistent herewith, be and are hereby repealed. 

3. Spectat Act Exemptinc WosTMorELAND CovunTY 
FROM THE Provisions oF THE Act of Aprit 17, 1365, 
anp Pracine ir Unper THE Oricinat Law.—That the 
Act, entitled “A further supplement to the act for the 
regulation and continuation of a system of education by 
Common Schools,” relative to District Institutes, 4P- 
proved seventeenth day of April, Ango Demini one thov- 
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sand eight hundred and sixty-five, be and the same is 
hereby repealed, so far as the said supplement relates to the 
county of Westmoreland. 


——-- oe 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS FOR OCTOBER, 1868. 


Braver.—Our Institute at Rochester was a success, | 


and nearly two-thirds of our teachers were in attendance. 
Thiity members subscribed for the School Fournal. 


division of the pupils, and in keeping the schools properly 
graded. 
duing their work well. 


Bravrorp.—The school at Troy opened October 26 | 


with an unexpectedly large attendance,—212 pupils being 
present on the first of the week. 

Bucxs.—The County Institute held during the month 
was an entire success. Much good will no doubt result 
from the instruction given. In Newtown borough Geo. 
A. Jenks, Esq., has been appointed District Superintendent. 

Cameron.—We are about to hold a series of educa- 
tional meetings in ditlerent parts of the county. 

Centrre.—The new schvol building in Bellefonte will 
not be compleced be‘ore the first of Januavy. 

Creakrietp.—The average attendance of teachers at 
our Institute was 85—by far the best attendance we ever 
had. The teachers, before adjourning, presented the 
County Superintendent with a splendid silver hunting- 
case watch, as a token of respect for his zeal in the cause 
of education. 

Ciinron.—There will be completed a two-story wood- 
en schcol building (in the town ot Beech Creek) in about 
two weeks—said schoc! house will have four rooms. It 
will be a substantial, convenient building, well ventilated, 
and will be supplied with suitable furniture. Little Clin- 
ton will soon rank among the beet counties in the State 
for good schools, goud teachers, and goud school houses. 

Co_umsi1a.—It seems impossible to get a sufficient num- 
ber of well qualified teache.s to fill our schools, 

CumaBerLanp. —Fourteen brick houses have been erect- 
ed duing the fall for nineteen schools. 

Davruin.—Derry and Swatara have been supplied with 
glotes, and Lower Swatara with globes and charts. The 
Directors of Swatara build two school houses every year, 
and will keep on dving so until the district is supplied 
with fi.st-class houses. 

Ere Crry.—Attendance of pupils for the month very 
good—tiuee per cent. better than for October last year, 
and eight per cent. better than for October, 1866. 

Foxrst.—The Directors of Tionesta borough have es- 
tablished a graded school for the winter term. This is 
the only graded school in the county. 

HuntTincpon.—Teachers aie very scarce, and I fear 
some of cur schools wiil not be supplied. 

Len Gu.—Allentown, Catasauqua and Hokendaugua 
have each a ten months term. Hanover has seven months 
and the remaining distri. ts rong* from four to six months. 

Luzernsx.—Our County I1sti:ute passed off well. It 
was at.ended by 218 teachers us «ur own county, and 30 
trom Wayne. 

Lycom nc.—Move males and fewer females were ex- 
amined th’s season than at any former series of examina- 
ti.ns for the last six yeas. Good teachers are in demand, 
and ave othered f.ic salares. 

Montour. —Th> public schools of Danville, twenty- 
five in numbe., ve in session, having an average of fifty- 
six pu, ils to each schoul. 

No.tuampron.—The S:ate N ormil School question is 
still Leing agitated. A meetin; of the friends of the en- 
terpiise will be neld ac Naza eth on the 7th inst. 
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« | 30; females, 160. 
Briair.—The school buildings in Altoona are not well | 
located; hence there is much difficulty in making a proper | 
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Perry.—We are glad to report that the Directors of 
Carroll township have agreed to pay Mr. Richard L. Ma- 
gee ten dollars per month to perform the duties of Sec- 
retary, and to visit each school in the township once a 
month. Mr. Magee performed this duty last winter 
without extra pay, and his services were so efficient that 
he has been appointed District Superintendent. 

Pitrspurc.— Whole number of teachers, 190. Males, 
They are apportioned as follows : 
High School, 6; Ward Schools, 178; Colored Schools, 
3; teachers of music, 4; whole number of pupils, 8,405 ; 


| apportioned as follows: High School, 284; Ward Schools, 
The teachers, with one or two exceptions, are | 


75955; Colored Schools, 166, 
Portsvitte.—Whole number of pupils, 1,605; ave- 
rage, 1,315; percentage of attendance for month, 82; 


| visits by Directors, 4; Superintendent, 115; citizens, 21. 


Our per cent, of attendance is lower than it was last year at 
this time. We have had the whooping cough and measles 
in our schools since the beginning of the term. 

Scnuyixityt.—W hat shall we do for teachers ? Twenty - 
five schools in the rural districts not yet supplied. Di- 
rectors offer forty dollars per month—board ranging from 
ten to twelve dollars per month. 

Scranton.—The schools of this district are in suc- 
cessful operation. The teachers are intelligent and earn- 
est. The School Board is constantly making improve- 
ments in the school-house ‘surroundings, in the seating 
arrangements within, and by furnishing maps, charts, 
libraries, &c., affording increased facilities for carrying on 
the work of school education. 

Snyper.—Salaries paid this term are considerably bet- 
ter than last year. The school term in Selinsgrove has 
been increased from four to five months. 

Venanco.—The new seminary builaing at Emlenton 
is under roof. It is a brick building, four stories high, 
including basement. 

Westmorecanp.—All the schools are supplied with 
teachers except Mt. Pleasant and Irwin boroughs. At 
both these places new houses are being built, which will 
not be ready until December 1st. Joint Institutes (session 
two days) will be held all over the county. The Superin- 
tendent expects to attend ail of them. 

Wittiamsport.—The Directors have opened one more 
fourth grade school; also, a German school. The fol- 
lowing premiums were offered by the City Superintendent 
to the public schools of the city, to be awarded on April 
Ist, 1869: 

A $5.00 Webster's Dictionary, to be given to the best 
speller of one hundred words. 

A $3.00 Bible, to be given to the pupil who improves 
most in writing during the winter. 

A 33.00 Bible, to be given for the best composition. 

A $3.00 Bible, to be given to the pupil attending schoo | 
most punctually, 

A Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, to be given to the 
teacher who reports the greatest percentage of attendance 
from November 2d to April 1st. 

The Presiient and Secrecary of the School Board, the 
City Superintendent and three teachers to be a committee 
of judges. 

The schools fill up rapidly, and by the end of the 
present month the total attendance will be above 2,000. 

—— > - - 


DISTRICTS WITHOUT THE JOURNAL. 


For the information of Superintendents, and others in- 
terested, we publish below a list of districts not furnished 
with the School ‘fournal, This happens either because 
they have forwarded no reports for the school year ending 
June 1, 1868, or because the names of the officers for 
the year ending June 1st, 1369, are not known. A few 
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of these districts may have obtained their F 
applying directly to its Editor: 
Armstrong—Franklin. 
Allegbeny—Elizabeth East, Elizabeth West, 
and Manchester West. 
Berks—District, Muhlenberg and Windsor. 
Blair—Greenfield. 
Butler—Brady, Muddy Creek, 
ind Sunbury borough. 
Cambria—Conemaugh borough. 
Cameron—Independent and Shippen. 
Carbon—Penn Forest. 
Centre—Rush. 
Clinton—Logan. 
Craw ford—Wayne. 
Cumberland—Allen Lower and Silver Spring 
Delaware—Tinicum and Western, (Ind.} 
Fayette—George and Redstone. 
Forest—Howe. 
Fu/ton—Bethel and Independent. 
Greene—Morris. 
Hunting don—Oneida. 


Ham} 


STATE 


Pennsy:vanta School “fournal. 


Portersville, Pros; 


APPROPRIATION FOR 


| December, 


urnals by Indiana—Pine. 


Funiata—Lack, Milford and Monroe. 

Laneaster—Lampeter East, Mt. Joy borough, Penn and 
Safe Harbor. 

Lyeoming—Lycoming Old—Plunkett’s Creek. 

Mer er—Hempfield. 

Vonroce—Ind. Union, Price and Stroudsburg. 

Montgomery—New Hanover. 

Northampton—Bethlehem borough. 

Northumberiand—Lewis and Turbett. 
Jackson, Penn 


ton 


ect 


Perry—Duncannon, and Madison 

Southwest. 
Schuylkili 

and Tremont. 
Snyder—Centre and Perry West. 
Somerset—Milford and Northampton. 

—North Mountain, (Ind.) 

Tioga— Deerfield and Fall Brook borough. 

W. pasa Aiiaishe Republic. 

W estmorcland—Loyalhanna. 

W yoming—Overfield. 

York—Conewago, Dover borough and Hopewell! 


—Centre (Ind.), Eldred, Pine Grove West 


Sullivan 


- as 
1868. 


Whose appropriation has been forfeited for cause : 
Bradford county, Burlington borough : 
“6 « BMRMOIE . occcecacecss conse 
‘Towanda North 
Wilmot......- + 
Butler county, Sunbury borough..... 


“ “ec 


“ ““ 


Whose appropriation is withheld for consideration : 
Beaver county, St. Clair 
Butler “ Middlesex, 


“ “ “ 


Cameron county, Gibson....... 


“ “6 Grove. scoee-- 17 


DISTRICTS 


96 , Cumberland county, Newton 

13 “ " Silver Spring 
78 | Greene Mt. Morris, 
46 | Luzerne Dennison, 
40 

DISTRICTS 


ae 


Ind. 


ae 


Cameron county, 
Clarion - 
“ 
84 Clearfield 
47 


DISTRICTS 


Enterprise 
Madison 


Which have not yet forwarded either their certificates, or reports, or both, and have, therefore, not been paid thei 


appropriation : 

Allegheny county, Collins. 
ciara uiineia tice 6. diate me 
Liberty East.... 

Mifflin. . 

PUGPICS. 20006 5 
Richland...... 

Beaver borough... 
Schellsburg. 

Kutztown 


Beaver 
Bedford 
Berks 


In w 


9a AON 


Bo | 
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place of G. W. Haupt, resigned. 
Mr. Haupt was owing to ill health. 


The resignation of 
The appointment 


William J. Wolverton, of Sunbury, Northumberland , of Mr. Wolverton was recommended by many directors 


county, has been appointed County Superintendent in 


and leading citizens. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING GA- 
ZET TEER. 


*©NO SCHOOL CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT IT.”’ 


This great work, with its interesting descrip- 
tions of all note-worthy places on the map, 
and its immense fund of geographical and sta- 
tistical information, is, even at this day, a work 
comparatively unknown to the million. Thou- 
sands of copies have thus far been sold,—until 
it is found in every well-selected library and on 
the desk in a fair proportion of our best schools. 
But there are still tens of thousands of teachers 
in our country, and of school officers a yet, greater 
number, whose only impression of it is that of 
the teacher out West—‘‘a big book, something 
about geography.” They have either never 
seen it or never given it careful examination. 
Did they severally spend one day, or one half 
day, in looking through this portly volume of 
twenty-three hundred (2300) closely-printed 


—givi scriptions, etc., 0 , | : 
pages,—giving descrip , , of nearly one | 4}, school, can anywhere afford to do without 


hundred thousand ( 100,000) places, their *‘ eyes | 


would be opened,” in this direction at least, and 


the sale of this standard work of reference in- | 


creased in such ratio as to astonish the publish- 
ers and the book trade in general. All school 
directors and teachers would thereafter regard 
it as a work indispensable to classes in history 
and geography, and indeed to all schools whose 
pupils are in the habit at home of reading the 


daily or weekly newspapers or other publica- | 
On this point, the views , 


tions of their class. 
of Horace Mann are entitled to some weight 
with the thoughtful teacher or director. In a 
letzer to the publishers, a year or more before 


plete than we now find it, he says: ‘I have 
had your ‘ Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World’ 
before me for some weeks. Having long felt 
the necessity of a work of this kind, I have 
spent no small amount of time in examining 
yours. It seems to me so important to have a 
comprehensive and authentic gazetteer in all our 
colleges, academies, and schools, that I am in- 
duced in this instance to depart from my gen- 
eral rule in regard to giving recommendations. 
Your work has evidently been prepared with 
immense labor ; and it exhibits proofs from be- 
ginning to end that knowledge has presided over 


| as their importance may demand. 


| to the Pacific Ocean. 
| under all circumstances, (but that of famine,) rebellion, 


Its execution. The rising generation will be 
greatly benefitted, both in the accuracy and ex- 
tent of their information, should your work be 
kept as a book of reference on the table of 
every professor and teacher in the country.” 
The opinion of Prof. Stowe, of Andover 
Theological Seminary, with whose “ History 
of the Books of the Bible” many readers of 
the Yournal are familiar, is also to the point: 
“This is a great work, and executed with im- 
mense labor and consummate ability. It would 
be difficult to find another volume in the Eng- 
lish language which contains, in the same space, 
an equal amount of important, well-digested, 
and clearly-expressed information. The Pro- 
nunciation and the Etymological Vocabulary 
are new features in a work of this kind, and 
the first is as convenient and useful as the last 
is learned and curious. In these days of stirring 
events and newspaper circulation, I see not how 
the office of the counting-room, the family or 


this book.” 

We have here the various counties, islands, 
rivers, Cities, towns, etc., treated at such length 
Places of 
the same name in various parts of the world, 
whether great or small, are here brought to- 
gether, and any facts of interest or any features 
at all peculiar or distinctive, presented in such 
manner as to attract not only the student but 
also the casual reader. Among _ nations, the 
United States, of course, receives special men- 


' tion, running through sixteen pages of admira- 


bly condensed matter geographical, statistical, 


bia death when the work was eves fem. cous. | historical, etc., bringing the record down to the 
. 


assassination of Mr. Lincoln, and the accession 
of Mr. Johnson, and ending with this appro- 
priate closing paragraph: 

“Such is a brief chronicle of the principal events of a 
nation’s history, now one of the first powers on the globe; 
whose friendship is sought, and enmity avoided, by the 
most potent rulers of Europe. ‘The seventeenth Presi- 
dent now peaceably directs the national affairs of a con- 
federacy of thirty-six States, reaching from the middle of 
the temperate to the torrid zone, and from the Atlantic 
Our Government has been tried 


pestilence, war, strong party dissensions, and jarring sec- 
tional interests, and is perhaps now stronger than ever. 
Disappointed aspirants have sometimes endeavored to cre- 
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ate dissensions, but have only sunk themselves into con- | 
The forests fall beneath the settler’s | 
axe, the bowels of the earth are searched for mineral , 


wealth, railways are laid down, canals opened, rivers deep- | 
| however, is carried on to a great extent in numervus other 


tempt and neglect. 


ened, commerce extended, schouls and colleges founded, 
books disseminated, cities built, populations, invited by 


the freedom of oer Government, swarm from other lands | 


in sufficient numbers to form a State almost every succes- 
sive year, thus expanding and extending the area of truth, 
light and liberty; and, with the blessing of Him without 


to revolutionize the world.” 
Among the States, Pennsylvania occupies four 
such pages as might more easily be expanded 


into a book than condensed to their present | 
Its geology, minerals, rivers, etc., ob- | 
jects of interest to the tourist, climate, soil and | 


productions, forest trees, animals, manufactures, | ‘'''** and towns. 


shape. 


internal improvements, commerce, education, 


stitutions, population, counties, cities and towns, 
government, finances and history,—are each, 
in treatment, so full and satisfactory as to be- 
come a matter of surprise to the reader. Among 
cities, Philadelphia is disposed of in six full 
pages, New Orleans in three, New York in six, 
Boston in three, London in eight, Paris in 
four, Edinburgh in three pages, and so on. 


the manner in which it is imparted, it would 
seem best to give some descriptions of places 
as found in the work. Among names most fa- 


miliar to readers of the ‘Journa/, “ Lancaster”? | 


may be selected. ‘This name is repeated some 
twenty-five times for as many different places. 


The following are the leading places as de- | 


scribed in the Gazetteer: 

LANC’ASTER or LANCASHIRE, lank/’a-shir, a 
maritime and palatine county of England, having N. 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, E. Yorkshire, $8. Che- 
shire, and W. the Irish Sea. 
1,130,240 acres, of which about 850,000 are under cul 
tivation. 
236, about 200,000 of whom are of Irish descent. The 
surface is rugged and mountainous in the N., where Co- 
niston Fell rises to 2,577 feet above the sea, and on the 


E. border, where the long ridge, popularly called “ The | 


Backbone of England,” separates the county from York; 
elsewhere generally level. Principal rivers, the Duddon, 
Lune, Wyre, Ribble, Mersey, and Irwell. Besides Co- 
niston Lake, Windermere is partly in this county. Car- 
boniferous sandstone and new red sandstone, with lime- 
stone, form the strata of the county. Soil, among the 
hills, moorish or peaty, in the lower district, mostly a 
tolerably fertile sandy loam. 
sively grown than in any other English county. 
and hay farms are numerous. The most important min- 


eral is coal, to the abundance of which the county main- | 
, is only in erior to Philadelphia and Aile,heny ccuntics; 


ly owes its manufacturing eminence. The Lancashire 
coal-field is estimated to extend over nearly 400 square 
miles. Copper is also mined in the N. of the county. 
Lancaster owes its celebrity and wealth to its manufac- 
tories and commerce, and not to its agriculture. It is the 
great seat of the British cotton manufacture, which has 
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| church and 


| tom-heu:ce, and niar..e.-hcuse, 
| institute, and an establisiiment tor promoting fine aits, 


| foreign has been chiefly traniesed to Liverpool. 


Area 1905 square miles, or | 


Pop. in 1831, 1,336,854; in 1851, 2,031,- | 


| of England, and a C urt of Chancery. 


Potatoes are more exten- | 
Dairy | 


{| December, 


increased since 1770 with a rapidity altogether unparal- 
leled in the history of mechanical industry. Manchester 
is the principal seat of the cotton manufacture in the 
county, and Liverpvol of the shipping trade. The former, 


towns in the county, including Preston, Bulton, Oldham, 
Ashton, Blackburn, Bury, Chorley, Wigan, &c. Wou- 
en goods are also largely produced at Kochdale and Man- 


| chester; as are also silks, nats, paper, and a vast variety 


of other articles; and a thiid part of the soap made in 


whom no increase is given, our institutions seem destined | Great Britain is manutactu.ed in Liverpool and its vicin- 


ity. A compleve net-work of railways and several im- 
po.tant canals attord means of rapid conveyance between 
Lancashire and all parts of the kingdom. Wichin the 
last ceniury, the population has auymented at a rate of 
80o per cent., the increase in the agricultural counties 
having been but 84 percent. It sends 26 members to 
the House of Commons, 4 for the county and 22 for 


LANC’ASTER, (L. Lancas’tria,) a parliamentary and 


mt ‘ : oe . | municipal borough, seaport town and paiish of Engiand, 
religious denominations, periodicals, public in- | 


capital of the above county, on the Lune, 20 miles N. N. 
W. of Prestun. Pop. of borough in 1351, 16,163. It 
is picturesguely situaved on an eminence, crowned by the 
casde. The houses aie built of stune, and 
handsome, but many of the stieets aie narrow. Chief 
st.uctures, a bridge of five arches, and a superb acque- 


| duct by Rennie, carrying the Lancaster Canal across the 


river; the castle, a nuble pile, tuunsed at the conquest, 


| on the site of a Roman stauon, renovaied by Juhn of 
| Gaunt, and now emb-acing, within its vast area, the 
. | county court-loxwe, jail, and penitentiary; an ancient 

That the reader may have a more definite | 
idea of the kind of information conveyed, and | 


parish church , ai exceilent grammar schvol, national and 
other schvols,.om: ancient almshovses; a cuunty lunauc 
asylum; town hal, theatre, assemuly rooms, bans, cus- 
it has also a mecnanice’ 


with thriving manutac.ures oj furniture, cottun, silk, 
linen, sail-cloth, exported co.stwise, and to North Ame- 
The coa.ting trade increases, but the 
The 
tiver, obstructed by sands, is being deepened and im- 
Registe.ed shipping in 1847, 5,y8y tons. The 


rica and Russia. 


proved. 


| continuation of the Pr sc.n Railway tu Carlisle and Scct- 
| land, places Lancascer in ready communicadon with both 


North and South Beitain. Lancaster senus 2 members 
to the Huuse of Commons. Lanvaster and shi.e wee 
ere.ted into a duchy and county palane, or se; a.ate suv- 
ereignty, in the :eign of Edwa.d LiL, in tavor cf his sun, 
John of Gaunt, the progenitor of the Lancastrian sove- 
reigns. In the time of Edward IV. it was re-annexed to 
the crown. The duchy has many estates in cther pa. 
Adj. Lancas- 
TKIAN, lang-castre-an, 

LANCASTER, a county in the S, E. part of Penn- 


| sylvania, bordeiing on M r, land, has ana ea cf 95 square 


miles. Susquehunna River forms its b undary un the S. 
W., and the Octo ara Creek on the S. bE. 


it is inter- 
sected by C.onestuga C eek and i.s bianche:, ‘The iid, 
called South Mountain or Cunewago hin, extends along 
the N. W. and Mine Ridge traveres the S. b. 
port. Between these i. a b.cad und ce tile | mestune val- 
ley, the surface of which is undulating, and the suil arch 
The count, is well watered, highly cul- 
In respect to p. pulaiin, it 


border; 


calcareous kam. 
tivated, and densely pe pled. 


in the value of agricultural pri du.tions, it is nut equailed 
by any c unty in the State. In a85e it produced 1,3¢3,- 
312 bushels of Indian worn; 1,365,111 of wheat; 1,- 
$78,321 of oats; 215,277 of pot. tes; 46,134 tons of 
hay, and 1,907,843 pounds of butter. Tue quantity of 
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oats was the greatest raised in any county of the United 
States; that of wheat the greatest in any except Monroe 
county, New York; and that of corn greater than in any 
other county of the State. ‘The county contains quarries 
of blue limestone, suitable for building, and of roofing 
slate. Marble, chrome and magnesia are also found. ‘The 
creeks furnish abundant motive power. It is intersected 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad, and by the Reading and 


Columbia Railroad. Organized in 1729, and named from | 
Lancaster, a county of England. Capital, Lancaster. Pop. | 
! 


116,314. 
LANCASTER, a city, capital of Lancaster co., Penn- 
sylvania, is pleasantly situated on the Pennsylvania Cen- 


tral Railroad, 1 mile W. of Conestoga Creek, 70 miles | 
by railroad W. of Philadelphia, and 37 miles E. S, E. of | 


Harrisburg. 
town of the United States, and was the seat of the State 
Government from 1799 to 1812. 
fifth city of Pennsylvania in respect to population. It is 
situated in the most populous and wealthy agricultural dis- 
trict of the State, and carries on a considerable trade by 
means of railroad. ‘The oldest turnpike in the United 
States has its western terminus at this plaee, and connects 
it with Philadelphia, which is 62 miles distant by this 
route. The streets are generally straight, crossing each 
other at right angles, and well paved. ‘The greater part 
of the town is substantially built of brick, and the more 
modern houses are commodious and elegant. During the 
last twenty years, great improvement has been made in 
the appearance and business of the city. Gas-light has 
been introduced by a company with a capital of a $100,- 
ooo. Five large steam cotton factories have been put 
in operation, giving employment to 1,200 persons. A new 
county prison, of sandstone, has been erected at a cost of 
a $110,000. The new court-house, lately finished, is a 
magnificent edifice, in the Grecian style, which is report- 
ed to have cost $125,000, Franklin College, of this 
place, was founded in 1787, but subsequently declined. A 
charter was obtained for the union of this institution with 
Marshall College, on the condition that $25,000 should 
be raised by the citizens of Lancaster county. This sum 
having been collected, the buildings were erected in 1853, 
and the institution has since gone into operation. Lan- 
caster contains (1864) 15 churches, among which are 3 
Lutheran, 2 German Reformed, 3 Methodist, 1 Presby- 
terian, 2 Episcopal, 1 Moravian, 2 Roman Catholic, and 
1 Winebrennerian. The First Lutheran has a steeple 200 
feet in heignt. Among the buildings of note may be 
mentioned Fulton Hall, erected for the accommodation 
of public assemblies. Two daily and seven weekly news- 
papers are published here. The city also contains two 
public libraries and four banks. It is noted for the man- 
ufacture of rifles, axes, carriages, threshing-machines, 
and locomotives. It is supplied with water brought 
in pipes from Conestoga Creek. The inhabitants 
are mostly of German descent. Lancaster was laid 
out in 1730, and incorporated as a city in 1818. Pop. in 
1800, 4,292; in 1840, 8,417, in 1850, 12,369; and in 
1860, 17,603. 

LANCASTER, a flourishing post-town of Hocking 
township, capital of Fairfield co., Ohio, on the Hocking 
River, 30 miles S. E. of Columbus, and 139 miles E. N. 
N. E. of Cincinnati. It is situated in a beautiful and fer- 
tile valley. The Hocking Canal connects it with the 
Ohio Canal, and attracts considerable trade. The growth 
of Lancaster has received a decided impetus from the 
railroad connecting it with Cincinnati and Zanesville. 
The town is well built, and has several wide and hand- 
some streets. It contains churches of seven denomina- 
tions, 2 banks, a flourishing union school, and 2 news- 
paper offices. On the border of a plain near Lancaster 
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It was for many years the largest inland | 


At present it is the | 
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| stands a sandstone rock of pyramidal form, and about 200 
feet in height. Population in 1850, 3,480; in 1860, 
| 41393- 

Turning to Reading, we find the name oc- 
| curring thirteen times. ‘Two of these being 
| places of importance, one in England and the 
| other in Pennsylvania, the paragraphs devoted 
to them may be of interest: 

READING, red’ing, a parliamentary, municipal bo- 
rough, and market-town of England, capital of the county 
| of Berks on the Kennet, near its junction with the 
Thames, and on the Great Western Railway, 38 miles 
Pop. in 1861, 24,965. It has 
| spacious main streets, well paved and lighted, and many 


| W.S. W. of London. 


| handsome residences, several bridges across different 
| branches of the Kennet, 3 ancient parish churches and 
places of worship for the Baptists, Independents, Wes- 
leyans, Society of Friends, and Roman Catholics; a gram- 
mar school, founded in the reign of Henry VII., of 
which Dr. Valpy was formerly master, a blue-coat school, 
founded in 1646, a national school, almshouses, a county 
hospital, and spacious county jail and house of correction, 
a town-hall, small borough jail, originally a priory, excel- 
lent library and news-room, a museum, mechanics’ insti- 
tute, several learned societies, a small theatre, baths, and 
some remains of a magnificent abbey, founded by Henry 
I., a part of the close of which contains the Forbery, a 
beautiful public walk. Reading has some manufactures 
of silk and velvets, large flour-mills and breweries, iron- 
foundries, and very extensive exports of corn, malt, tim- 
ber, wool, cheese, &c., by the Thames, and by the Ken- 
net and Avon Canal, which connects it with Bristol. It 
is also connected with Guilford, Dorking, and Reigate, 
by a branch on the South-eastern Railway. It sends 2 
members to the House of Commons, Parliaments were 
held here in the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries. Arch- 
bishop Laud was born here in 1573. 


READING, red’ing, a handsome city of Pennsylvania, 
capital of Berks co., on the left, or E. bank of Schayl- 
kill River, and on the Philadelphia, Reading and Potts- 
ville Railroad, 52 miles E. of Harrisburg, and 52 miles 
N. W. of Philadelphia. This flourishing town, the third 
of the State in respect to population and manufactures, is 
beautifully situated on a plain, which rises gradually from 
the river, and is enclosed on the E. by an eminence named 
Penn's Mount. The city is compactly built, and inter- 
sected by straight and rectangular streets, which are re- 
markably clean and smooth. The most frequented of 
these are covered with a hard, white gravel, derived from 
the sandstone of the adjacent hill, forming a compact and 
durable road. Among the conspicuous public buildings, 
are the court-house, which occupies a commanding situa- 
tion, and has a handsome portico of sandstone; the Ger- 
man Lutheran Church, noticeable for its steeple, about 
200 feet in height, and the new Episcopal Church, a 
beautiful building of Berks county sandstone, which has 
a steeple 202 feet high. Reading contains 23 churc' es, 
1 academy, 2 market-houses, 4 banks and several public 
libraries. Two daily and six weekly newspapers are pub- 
lished here, of which 3 (weekly) are in the German lan- 
guage. The streets and many of the buildings are light- 
ed with gas, and supplied with spring water, conveyed 
through iron pipes. The river is crossed here by 2 bridges, 
one of which is about 600 feet in length. Reading is a 
place of active trade, and is the market for a rich and 
populous agricultural district. ‘The Schuylkill Canal and 
the railroad above-named open a ready communication 
with Philadelphia on the one hand, and with the Schuyl- 





kill coal region on the other, The Lebanon Valley Rail- 
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road connects Reading with Harrisburg, and the East 
Pennsylvania Railroad extends to Allentown. This town 
is largely engaged in the manufacture of iron, steam en- 
gines, hats, shoes and various other articles. The ma- 
shine-shops of the railroad company employ about 1,100 
men. It has also 2 large rolling-mills, 2 or 3 anthracite 
furnaces, a nail factory, a cotton-mill, several foundries, 
3 steam forges, and 3 flouring-mills, in all of which steam- 
power is used. Reading was laid out by ‘Thomas and 
Richard Penn, in 1748, and named from the town of 
Reading, in England. It was incorporated as a borough 
in 1783, and as accity in 1847. Pop. in 1840. 8,410; 
in 1850, 15,7433; in 1860, 23,162. 

We are tempted to transfer still other para- 
graphs, but have already exceeded the limits 
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assigned, and must close with the suggestion to 
teachers that, at the County Institutes now in 
session, the important matter of books of re- 
ference in the school-room be duly considered, 
and the necessity of supplying them be plainly 
urged upon directors in personal interviews 
and in the series of resolutions adopted. Among 
them, of course, stands first Webster’s Una- 
bridged Dictionary, with all the English !an- 
guage between its covers; and then that rich 
mine of geographical knowledge—so easily 
worked withal—Lippincott’s Pronouncing Ga- 
zetteer. 


- - 


Selections trom Exchanges. 





EDUCATION THROUGH THE 
SENSES.* 


** FIRST THE BLADE, THEN THE EAR, THEN THE FULL CORN 
IN THE EAR. 

One of the chief sins of our time is hurry: 
it is helter-skelter, and devil take the hindmost. 
Off we go all too swift at starting, and we 
neither run so fast nor so far as we would have 
done, had we taken it camni/y at first. This is 
true of a boy as well as of a blood colt. Not 
only are boys and colts made to do the work 
and the running of full-grown men and horses, 
but they are hurried out of themselves and their 
now, and pushed into the middle of next week 
where nobody is wanting them, and beyond 
which they frequently never get. 

The main duty of those who care for the 
young is to secure their wholesome, their en- 
tire growth, for health is just the development 
of the whole nature in its due sequences and 
proportions: first the blade—then the ear— 
then, and not till then, the full corn in the ear; 
and thus, as Dr. Temple wisely says, ‘not to 
forget wisdom in teaching knowledge.” If the 
blade be forced, and usurp the capital it inherits ; 
if it be robbed by you its guardian of its birth- 
right, or squandered like a spendthrift, then 
there is not any ear, much less any corn; if 
the blade be blasted or dwarfed in our haste and 
greed for the full shock and its price, we spoil 
all three. It is not easy to keep this always 
before one’s mind, that the young “idea”? is in 
a young body, and that healthy growth and 
harmless passing of the time are more to be 
cared for than what is vainly called accomplish- 
ment. We are preparing him to run his race, 


* This article, which the reader will not soon forget, is 
from the pen of Dr. John Brown, of Edinburgh. We find 
it in “Spare Hours,” First Series, published by Ticknor & 
Fields. 


and accomplish that which is one of his chief 
ends; but we are too apt to start him off at his 
full speed, and he either bolts or breaks down 
—the worst thing for him generally being to 
win. In this way a child or boy should be re- 
garded much more as a mean than as an end, 
and his cultivation should have reference to 
this; his mind, as old Montaigue said, should 
be forged, as well as—indeed, I would say, 
rather than—furnished, fed rather than filled,— 
two net always coincident conditions. Now 
exercise—the joy of interest, of origination, 
of activity, of excitement—the play of the 
faculties,—this is the true life of a boy, not 
the accumulation of mere words. Words—the 
coin of thought—unless as the means of buy- 
ing something else, are just as useless as other 
coin when it is hoarded; and it is as silly, and 
in the true sense as much the part and lot of a 
miser, to amass words for their own sake, as to 
keep all your. guineas in a stocking and never 
spend them, but be satisfied with every now 
and then looking greedily at them and making 
them chink. Therefore it is that I dislike 
as indeed who doesn’t >—the cramming system. 
The great thing with knowledge and the young 
is to secure that it shall be their own—that it 
be not merely external to their inner and real 
self, but shall go im succum et sanguinem; and 
therefore it is, that the self-teaching that a baby 
and a child give themselves remains with them 
forever—it is of their essence, whefeas what is 
given them aé extra, especially if it be received 
mechanically, without relish, and without any 
energizing of the entire nature, remains pitifully 
useless and wersh, Try, theretore, always to 
get the resident teacher inside the skin, and who 
is forever giving his lessons, to help you and be 
on your side. 

Now in children, as we all know, 4e works 
chiefly through the senses. The quantity of 
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accurate observation—of induction, and of de- | 


duction too (both of a much better quality than 
most of Mr. Buckle’s); of reasoning from the 


known to the unknown; of inferring; the nicety | 


of appreciation of the like and the unlike, the 
common and the rare, the odd and the even; 
the skill of the rough and the smooth—of form, 
of appearance, of texture, of weight, of all the 
minute and deep philosophies of the touch and 
of the other senses,—the amount of this sort 


of objective knowledge which every child of , 
eight years has acquired—especially if he can | 


play in the lap of nature and out of doors— 


and acquired for life, is, if we could only think | 


of it, marvellous beyond any of our mightiest 
marches of intellect. Now, could we only 
get the knowledge of the school to go as 
sweetly and deeply and clearly into the vitals 
of the mind as this self-teaching has done, and 
this is the paradise way of it, we should make 
the young mind grow as well as learn, and be 
in understanding a man as well as in simplicity 
a child; we should get rid of much of that 
dreary, sheer endurance of their school-hours— 
that stolid lending of ears that do not hear— 
that objectless looking without ever once see- 


ing, and straining their minds without an aim; 


alternating, it may be, with some feats of dex- 
terity and effort, like a man trying to lift him- 
self in his own arms, or take his head in his 
teeth, exploits as dangerous, as ungraceful, and 
as useless, except to glorify the showman and 
bring wages in, as the feats of an acrobat. 

But you will ask, how is all this to be avoid- 
ed if everybody must know how far the sun is 
from Georgium Sidus, and how much of phos- 
phorus is in our bones, and of ptyalin and flint 
in human spittle—besides some 10,000 times 
10,000 other things which must be told and 
try to remember, and which we cannot prove 
not to be true, but which I decline to say we 
know. 

But és it necessary that everybody should know 
every thing? Is it not much more to the pur- 


pose for every man, when his turn comes, to be | 
| ledger in his entire nature, than the poor being 


able to do something? and I say, that other 


things being equal, a boy who goes bird-nest-'| 


ing, and makes a collection of eggs, and knows 
all their colors and spots, going through the 
excitements and glories of getting them, and 
observing everything with keenness, an inten- 
sity, an exactness, and a permanency, which 
only youth and a quick pulse, and fresh blood 
and spirits combined, can achieve,—a boy who 


teaches himself natural history in this way, is | 
| was to be examined by the minister, whose 


not only a healthier and happier boy, but is 
abler in mind and body for entering upon the 
great game of life, than the pale, nervous, 
bright-eyed, feverish, “interesting” boy, with 


' twentieth hand! 
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a big head and a small chest and thin legs, who 
is the “captain,” the miracle of the school; 
dux for his brief year or two of glory, and, if 
he lives, booby for life. Iam, of course, not 
going in for a complete carricu/um of general 
ignorance; but I am for calling the attention 
of teachers to drawing out the minds, the en- 
ergies, the hearts of their pupils through their 
senses, as well as pouring in through these same 
apertures the general knowledge of mankind, 
the capital of the race, into this one small being, 
who it is hoped will contrive to forget much 
of the mere words he has unhappily learned. 

For we may say of our time in all serious- 
ness, what Sidney Smith said in the fullness of 
his wisdom and his fun, of the pantologic mas- 


‘ter of Trinity—Science is our forte; omnis- 


cience is our foib/e. ‘There is the seed of a 


| whole treatise, a whole organon in this joke; 
| think over it, and let it simmer in your mind, 
' and you will feel its significance and its power. 
| Now, what is scéexce so called to every ggg 


men in 1,000, but something that the one man 
tells them he has been told by some one else— 
may be one among say 50,000—is true, but of 
the truth of which these ggg men (and proba- 
bly even the teaching thousandth man) can have 
no direct test, and, accordingly, for the truth 
or falsehood of which they, by a law of their 
nature which rejects what has no savor and is 
superfluous, don’t care one fig. How much 
better, how much dearer, and more precious in 
a double sense, because it has been bought by 
themselves,x—how much nobler is the know- 
ledge which our little friend, young Edward 
Forbes, ‘‘that marvellous boy,” for instance— 
and what an instance!—is picking up, as he 
looks into everything he sees, and takes photo- 
graphs upon his retina—the camera /ucida of 
his mind—which never fade, of every midge 
that washes its face as a cat does, and preens its 
wings, every lady-bird that alights on his knee, 


_and folds and unfolds her gauzy pinions under 


their spotted and glorious lids.) How more real 
is not only this knowledge, but this little know- 


who can maunder amazingly the entire circle 
of human science at second, or it may be, 

Let me end these intentionally irregular re- 
marks by a story. Some years ago 1 was in 
one of the wildest recesses of Perthshire High- 


‘lands. It was in autumn, and the little school 


supported mainly by the Chief, who dwelt all 
the year round in the midst of his own people, 


native tongue, like that of his flock, was Geilic, 
and who was as awkward and ineffectual, and 
sometimes as unconsciously indecorous, in his 
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English, as a Cockney ts in his kilt. 
great occasion: the keen-eyed, firm-limbed, 
brown-cheeked little fellows were all in a buzz 


of excitement as we came in, and before the | 
examination began every eye was looking at us | 
strangers as a dog looks at his game, or when 
seeking it; they knew everything we had on, | 
everything that could be known through their | 
I never felt myself so studied and scru- | 
If any one could have exam- | 


senses. 
tinized before. 
ined them upon what they thus mastered, Sir 
Charles Trevelyan and John Mill would have 


come away astonished, and, I trust, humble. | 
those boys, the very boobiest there, know that 


Well then, the work of the day began; the 


mill was set a-going, and what a change! In | 
| pass a creditable competitive examination on 


an instant their eyes were like the windows of 


a house with the blinds down; no one was | 
looking out; everything bland; their very fea- | 
| examination over, the minister performed an 


tures changed—their jaws fell, their cheeks 


flattened, they dropped and looked ill at ease— | 


stupid, drowsy, sulky—and getting them to 
speak, or think, or in any way to energize, 
was like trying to get any one to come to the 
window at three of a summer morning, when, 
if they do come, they are half awake, rubbing 
their eyes and growling. So with my little 
Celts. ‘They were like an idle and half asleep 
collie by the fireside, as contrasted with the 
collie on the hill and in the joy of work; the 
form of dog and boy are there—he, the self of 
each, was elsewhere (for I differ from Protes- 
sor Ferrier in thinking that the dog as the re- 
flex ego, and is a very knowing being.) I 
noticed that anything they really knew roused 
them somewhat; what they had merely to 
transmit or pass along, as if they were a tube 
through which the master blew the pea of 
knowledge into our faces, was performed as 
stolidly as if they were nothing but a tube. 

At last the teacher asked where Sheffield was, 
and was answered; it was then pointed to by 
the dux, as a dot on the skeleton map. And 
now came a flourish. “* What is Sheffield famous 
for?’ Blank stupor, hopeless vacuity, till he 
came to a sort of sprouting Dougal Cratur—al- 
most as wee, and as glegg, and as tousy about 
the head, as my own Kintail terrier, which I 
saw at that moment through the open door 
careering after a hopeless rabbit, with much 
benefit to his muscles and his wind—which was 
trembling with keenness. He shouted out 
something that was liker “cutlery” than 
anything else, and was received as such amid 
our rapturous applause. I then ventured to ask 
the master to ask small and red Dougal what 
cutlery was; but from the sudden erubescence 
of his pallid, ill-fed cheek, and the alarming 
brightness of his eyes, I twigged at once that 
he didn’t himself know what it meant. 
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It was a | 
| to find that not one of them, from Dougal up 





So I} 


| December 


put the question myself, and was not surprisec 


to a young strapping shepherd of eighteen, knew 
what it was. 

I told them that Sheffield was famous for 
making knives, and scissors, and razors, and that 
cutlery meant the manufacture of anything that 
cuts. Presto! and the blinds were all np, and 
eagerness, and ous, and brains at the window. 
I happened to have a Wharncliffe, with 
“Rodgers and Sons, Sheffield,” on the blade. 
I sent it round, and finally presented it to the 
enraptured Dougal. Would not each one of 


knife again when they saw it, and be able to 


all its ins and outs? and wouldn’t they remem- 
ber “cutlery ” for a day or two! Well, the 


oration of much ambition and difficulty to him- 
self and to us, upon the general question, and 
a great many other questions, into which his 


| Gelic subtilty fitted like the mists into the hol- 


lows of Ben-a-Houlich, with, it must be allow- 
ed, a somewhat similar tendency to confuse and 
conceal what was beneath; and he concluded 
with thanking the Chief, as he well might, for 
his generous support of “this aixlent cEME- 
TERY of zxdication.” Cemetery indeed! The 
blind leading the blind, with the ancient re- 
sult; the dead burying their dead. 

Now, not greater is the change we made 
from that low, small, stifling, gloomy, mephitic 
room, into the glorious open air, the loch lying 
asleep in the sun, and telling over again on its 
placid face, as in a dream, every hill and cloud, 
and birch and pine, and passing bird and cradled 
boat; the Black Wood of Rannoch standing 
“in the midst of its own darkness,” frowning 
out upon us like the Past disturbed, and far off 
in the clear ether, as in another and better 
world, the dim Shepherds of Etive pointing, 
like ghosts at noonday, to the weird shadows 
of Glencoe;—not greater was this change, 
than is that from the dingy, oppressive, weary 
“‘cemetery”” of mere world-knowledge to the 
open air, the light and liberty, the divine in- 
finity and richness of nature and her teaching. 

We cannot change our time, nor would we 
if we could. It is God’s time as well as ours. 
And our time is emphatically that for achieving 
and recording and teaching man’s dominion 
over and insight into matter and its forces —his 
subduing the earth; but let us turn now and 
then from our necessary and honest toil in this 
neo-Platonic cavern where we win gold and 
renown, and where we often are obliged to 
stand in our own light, and watch our own 
shadows as they glide, huge and misshapen, 
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across the inner gloom; let us come out be- 
times with our gold, that we may spend it and 
get “goods” for it, and when we can look forth 
on that ample world of daylight which we can 
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; 


never hope to overrun, and into that overarch- | 
ing heaven where, amid clouds and storms, | 


lightning and sudden tempest, there is revealed 
to those who look for them, lucid openings into 


the pure, deep empyrean, “as it were the very | 
, 5 y 


body of heaven in its clearness ;” 


best of all, 
stretched out these heavens as a 
in, and on whose footstool we may kneel, 
out of the depths of our heart cry aloud,—— 

Te Deum weneramur, 

Te Sancte Pater ! 
we shall return into our cave, and to our work, 
all the better of such a lesson, and of such a 
reasonable service, and dig none the worse. 

Science which ends in itself, or still worse, 


tent to dwell 


and when, | 
we may remember Who it is that | 


u7'3 


First, a man contains so much water, and there 

you have the amount of water in a bottle; so 
much albumen, and there is the albumen; so 
much phosphate of lime, fat, hematin, fibrine, 
salt, etc., etc. Then in the next case so much 
carbon; so much phosphorus—a bottle with 
sticks of phosphorus; so much potassium, and 
there is a bottle with potassium; calcium, etc. 
They have not bottles of oxygen, hydrogen, 
chlorine, etc., but they have cubical pieces ot 
wood on which is written ‘ the quantity of oxy- 


' gen in the human body would occupy the space 


and | 
| etc. 


of 170 (¢. g.) cubes of the size of this,’ etc., 
”” What earthly good can this do any one? 
No wonder that the bewildered beings whom 


, 1 have seen wandering through these rooms, 
j - ; & + 
yawned more frequently and more desperately 


returns upon its maker, and gets him to worship | 


himselt, 
it makes it more clear than before who is the 
Maker and Governor, not only of the objects, 
but of the subjects of itself, that knowledge is 
the mother of virtue. But this is an endless 
theme. 


efits of the study, the personal engagement— 
with their own hands and eyes, and legs and 
ears—in some form or another of natural his- 


tory, by their children and pupils and them- | 


selves, as counteracting evil, and doing imme- 
diate and actual good. Even the immense ac- 
tivity in the Post-Office-stamp line of business 
among our youngsters has been of immense use 
in many ways, besides being a diversion and an 
interest. I myself came to the knowledge of 
Queensland, and a great deal more, through its 
blue twopenny. 

If any one wishes to know how far wise and 


clever and patriotic men may occasionally go | 


in the way of giving “vour son” a stone for 
bread, and a serpent for a fish,—may get the 
nation’s money for that which is not bread, and 
give their own labor for that which satisfies no 
one; industriously 
shapes of bread, and chaff into the appearance 
of meal, and contriving, at wonderful expense 
of money and brains, to show what can be done 
in the way of feeding upon wind—let him take 
a turn through certain galleries of the Kensing- 
ton Museum. 
“Yesterday forenoon, 


” 


writes a friend, 


making sawdust into the 


is worse than none; it is only when | 


My only aim in these desultory hints | 
is to impress parents and teachers with the ben- | 


«J | 


went to South Kensington Museum. Itis really | 


an absurd collection. 
material and a great deal of perfect rubbish. 
The analyses are even worse than I was led to 
suppose. There is an ANALYSIS OF A MAN. 


A great deal of valuable | 


than I ever observed even in church. 

So, then, cultivate observation, energy, hand- 
icraft, ingenuity, outmess in boys, so as to give 
them a pursuit as wel] as a study. Look after 
the blade, and don’t coax or crush the ear out 
and remember that the full corn in 


too soon, 


'the ear is not due till the harvest, when the 


great School breaks up, and we must all dismiss 
and go our several ways. 
PROGRAMME OF DAILY 
EXERCISES. 


SCHOOL 


What are the advantages of a programme of daily ex- 
ercises, allowing a definite amount of time to each exer- 
cise? What are some of the difficulties encountered in 
arranging such a programme for an ungraded school? 
Why is it better to divide the school into three or more 


grades, and arrange the programme for each grade? 


! What is the advantage of a study table in which the 


work of the pupils at their desks is marked out and di- 
rected? What is your plan of regulating the study of 
your pupils? How would you provide for oral instruc- 
tion, slate excercises, etc., in your daily programme ?>— 
Questions on the Theory and Practice of Teaching. 

In compliance with the request of a number 
of our readers, we submit what we regard 
practical answer to the questions above, select- 
ed from the series officially recommended to 


| boards of examiners. 


The multiplicity of the duties which make 
up the day’s labor of the teacher renders it 
necessary that these duties be reduced to as 
complete a system as possible. System length- 
ens the the teacher’s hours. It enables him to 
pass from one duty to another without unneces- 


| sary waste of time, and to give to each the rel- 


ative attention which its importance demands. 
But there can be no system in the school-room 
without the prover division of the teacher’s 
time. He must not only know the order ot 
his duties, but also the amo'nt of time that can 
be devoted to each. ‘This will enable him to 


'use each moment to the greatest possible ad- 
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vantage. But the advantages of a definite pro- 
gramme of school duties are not confined to 
the teacher. Such a programme aids the pupils 
in the preparation of their lessons, and promotes 
diligence and good order. To this end it should 
not only prescribe the time and order of the 
recitations, but it should regulate the work of 
the pupils at their desks. 
should include a study table as well as an order 
of recitations, and the whole should present a 
plan of school work so simple that it may be 
easily carried out by the teacher. 
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| 
| 


In other words, it | 


| December, 


The words in italics in the above programme 
indicate the order of recitations, and the words 
in Roman the lessons to be studied or the work 
to be done by the pupils at their desks. While, 
for example, the different classes in grade A are 
reciting their lessons in arithmetic, the classes 
in grade B are preparing their lessons in mental 
arithmetic, and the classes in grade C are learn- 
ing to count small numbers or to add the smaller 
digits by means of marks upon the slate, ker- 
nels of corn, or other objects. ‘The number 


_of classes in arithmetic in grade A will deter- 


In arranging such a programme for an un- | 


graded school, the teacher will, however, meet 
w th serious practical difficulties. 
plicity of the recitations and exercises to be 
provided for, renders it exceedingly difficult to 
allow to each a definite amount of time. 
sub-divisions are too small to be easily marked, 
even when the school is supplied with a clock. 
It is true that this difficulty is heightened in 
many schools by an unnecessary number of 
classes. But when the teacher has properly 


The multi- | 


The | 


mine the amount of time that can be devoted 
to each class. The programme only regulates 
the time to be devoted to each grade. At the 
close of the twenty minutes, the classes in grade 
B are called, and the pupils in grades A and C 
commence preparing their spelling lessons, the 


| latter by printing the words upon their slates. 


The advantages of such a programme are 
evident. It divides the teacher’s time into in- 


| tervals of sufficient length to be easily marked 


classified his pupils, he will still find it difficult | 


thus to “‘time” his recitations. 
This difficulty may be overcome, in a good 


and allowing a definite amount of time to the | 


exercises and study of each grade. Grade A 
may include, for example, all pupils in written 


arithmetic or above the Fourth reader; Grade | 


B all pupils in the Third and Fourth readers, 


and Grade C all pupils below the Third reader. | 


This gives a general idea of what is meant by | 


three grades of pupils. Each grade may, and 
usually will, contain two or more classes in 
each branch of study. This arrangement will 


also classify the pupils for oral instruction and | 


importance, 

With a view of aiding inexperienced teach- 
ers in preparing a programme of school work 
upon this plan, we submit the following: 

RECITATION AND STUDY TABLE. 


Grape A. Grape B. Grape C. 
To 9:10. Calling Roll and Devotional Exercises. 
“* 9:30. Arithmetic. Mental Arith. Numbers. 
“* 9:50. Spelling. Mental Arlth. 
* 10:10. Spelling. Spelling. 
* 10:20. Spelling. Spelling. Reading. 
* 10:50. Written Ex's. Spelling. Reading. 
* 10.40. Recess for the whole School. 
** 11:00. Geography. Reading. Reading. 
* 11:20. Geography. Reading. Sentence-making. 
** 11:30. Geography. Sentence-mak’g. Orel Lessons. 
‘12:00. Geography. (Grades B and C dismissed at 11:30.) 
AFTERNOON. 
1:49. Calling Roll, ete. 
. Reading. Reading. 
20. Written Ex’'s. Reading. 
149. Writing. Writing. Writing or Printing. 
0. Writing. Drawing. Reading. 
Recess for the whole School. 
0. Eng.Gram. Oral Lessons. Spelling. 
5. Eng. Gram. Spelling. Spelling. 
. Eng. Gram. Spelling. Drawing. 
. Eng. Cram. (Grades Band C dismissed at 4:00.) 


Spelling. 
Spelling € Numbers. 


ro 
Printing. 
Reading. 


by reference to a time-piece—a clock being 
preferable for the purpose. It affords the smaller 
pupils the necessary variety and change of em- 
ployment, and enables the teacher to see, at a 


degree, by dividing the school into three grades, | glance, that the proper duty is receiving atten- 


tion. By appointing a monitor in each of the 
lower grades to distribute and collect slates, the 
teacher may, with little trouble, examine every 
slate exercises of his little pupils in drawing, 
printing or writing, sentence-making, etc.—ex- 
ercises that should receive early and constant 
attention. 

The “oral lessons”’ of grades B and C may 
include lessons in direction, home geography, 
number, color, form, qualities of familiar ob- 
jects, etc. The exercises in ** sentence-making” 


general exercises—a matter of great practical | should receive careful attention with a view of 


preparing the pupil, at an early age, to write a 
neat and creditable letter. The pupils in grade 
A may prepare their written exercises in the 
forenoon and copy the same in the after- 


/ noon. 


No mention is made in the table of moral 
lessons, physical exercises, and music. Sing- 
ing may be made a part of the opening exer- 


| cises of the school, forenoon and afternoon. A 
| half hour each week may also be set apart for 


an additional exercise. 


| a week. and also 


Moral instruction may 
regular exercise once or twice 
whenever a fit opportunity oc- 
curs. Brief physical exercises should occur at 
the close of each hour not broken by a recess, 
and one or two regular exercises each week 
may be provided for. The teacher’s weekly 
programme, if not his daily, should present a 


be imparted as a 


| complete and harmonious system of instruction 


and discipline. 
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The above programme, though more specially | 


Teaching Dull Puptls. 


75 
Mr. Littlefield, of Charlestown, said that 


adapted to ungraded country schools, may be | teachers must be very careful not to let a scholar 


suggestive to primary teachers in towns and | know that they think him a dunce. 


cities. In many of our graded schools too little 
attention is paid to the study of pupils—their 
desk or seat work. 
should bring a change of employment to young 
people.—Ohio Educational Monthly. 


od 


TEACHING DULL PUPILS. 


The following is from the report of a dis- 
cussion held at the Educational Room, in Bos- 
ton, and reported for the Massachusetts Teacher : 

Mr. Peabody, of Reading, in the chair. 


teaching dull Scholars.” 
The discussion was opened by the Chair- 


man, who remarked that it was noticeable that | 
boys who were dull in the school-room were, | 
not unfrequently, most active when at work, or | 
in the playground. Now, what is the difficulty ? | 
It is evidently not a lack of general ability or | 
It was a well-known fact that Dr. | 
| in our primary schools. 
| memorizing. This tends to prevent the natural 
After- | 
The trouble | 
in his case was not surely any want of capa- | 
A prominent cause of these apparent | 


activity. 
Franklin, during his early youth, was unable to 
accomplish anything in arithmetic, but con- 
ceived a violent dislike for that study. 
wards he became quite proficient. 


bility. 
inconsistencies was, he thought, false methods 
of instruction. Teachers too often create a 
disgust in the minds of their scholars by forcing 
them to study that for which they have no taste. 
He would say, let a child do at first, that which 
he takes to readily, and let everything else go 
for the time. By this course, he thought the 


dormant powers of his mind would be after a | 


while excited, and his whole intellect be at 
length harmoniously developed. 


Mr. Chase, of watertown, said that he had | 
once a boy in his school whom the scholars | 
generally called «« pumpkin,” on account of his | 
He showed no love for study, and | 


dullness. 
from his stupidity, was the genera] butt of the 
school. 


thought to be the most skilful and accurace book- 
keeper in the State. The fact seemed to be 
that his powers were late in development. Mr. 


Chase thought that where school, scholars and | 
parents were all that they should be, the dull- | 
| that dull scholars could always, or nearly always, 


est scholar seldom failed to come up at last. 
The reason of his dullness is often a physical 
one,—he perhaps grows too fast. 
should use great skill and great care in dealing 
with such cases, or he may do irreparable in- 
jury. 
deal with it individually on its own merits. 


| lect the dullest ones and teach them. 
very twenty minutes | 


| scholars. 
Subject for Discussion: “The best methods of | 
| false, and if true, they generally proved nothing. 


That boy is now cashier of one of | 
the principal banks of New Hampshire, and | 


The teacher | 


In teach- 
ing a class, he thought the best way was to se- 
The 
smart ones will be sure to come along fast enough. 
He should say, notwithstanding the remarks by 


' the Chairman, that it was better to makea 
| scholar study most what he liked Jeast; he will 


thus, if the teacher is skilful, soon get over his 
dislike. 

Mr. Russell, of Lowell, thought that the 
good reputation of our schools depends very 
much upon the way in which we treat dull 
He did not believe in taking extreme 
cases like Franklin. Most of such stories were 
He also believed, with the last speaker, that a 
scholar should receive the most drill on that 
for which he has least talent. Those things to 
which he is naturally inclined will take care of 
themselves. He thought that the greatest de- 
fect in our system of teaching, and the one most 
effective in the production of dull scholars, lay 
There was too much 


action of the scholar’s mind, by developing 
only one part of it. If less attention were 
paid to committing to memory, and more to 
developing what reasoning powers the pupiis 
happen to possess, he thought far better results 
would be secured. 

Mr. Thompson, of Arlington, remarked that 
we all think we can do something better than 
other men. Every dull boy, or nearly every 
one, has a peculiar faculty for doing something, 
and is conscious of it. He thought the hap- 
piest results were sometimes obtained by en- 
couraging and making the most of his faculty. 
He once knew a boy who was very dull. It 
seemed nearly impossible for him to learn at 
all. It was discovered, however. that he ex- 
celled all his mates in climbing a rope. By 
being encoufaged and commended for this, the 
boy acquired confidence and really became quite 
a respectable scholar, Mr. T. also thought 
that it was an excellent plan to put dull scholars 
in a class by themselves. He had tried this 
with marked success. He thought that, by 
skilful management, nearly every dull scholar 
could be made a good one. 

Mr. Wheeler, of Cambridge, did not believe 


be converted into brilliant ones, however skil- 
fully they might be managed. It is impossible 
to let each scholar follow his natura! inclination 
in the choice of studies. Our school system 


He must study each separate case, and | will not allow it. He believed that nearly every 
| scholar, if labor enough were expended upon 
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him, might make a respectable musician. He 
did not think, however, that it was worth while 
to try to accomplish this. Nor did he believe 
it was advisable to try to bring every scholar, 
whatever his capacity, to the same point of ad- 
vancement. 
to work with; and it is folly to expect to at- 


tain the same results without brains as with | 


them. 


The fact is, we must have brains | 
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growth, said that he once‘had such a case. The 
boy’s father insisted upon his going through 
college. The boy was anxious to please his 
father, and tried to exert himself. It was, 
however, impossible for him to accomplish 
much, The rapid growth of bis body seemed 
entirely to dwarf and paralyze his mind. Just 
as his health began to fail, his father died, and 


| left him free to follow his own inclinations. 


Mr. Stone, of Boston, (Chapman School,) | 


thought it would be pretty hard to devise any 
plan of education that teachers could find no 
fault with, 


No plan will work under our | 


present system, or, indeed any other, with | 


perfect success. Some boys are by nature lazy 


and averse to exertion, and it is only seldom | 


that their tendency in this respect can be over- 
come. 

Mr. Chase, of Roxbury, said that God made 
a difference in different scholars. The differ- 
ence must always exist. We cannot change 
the nature of scholars. We may, however, by 
skilful management, bring out qualities which 
would otherwise remain dormant. It was sheer 
nonsense to suppose that we could develop the 
peculiar talents of each scholar, Some may ac- 
complish much work, or may have a faculty for 
selling goods, but neither could, perhaps, be 
brought out in school. Because boys after- 
wards prove to be smart in some directions does 


not by any means prove that they could, by any | 


system of management, have been made good 
scholars. It is often the bracing effect of con- 
flict with others that sharpens their facilities 
and renders them efficient. Bad scholars must 
not be neglected, but neither must good ones. 


He immediately, by the advice of his physi- 
cians, went on a long voyage, and this was 
doubtless the means of saving both his intellect 
and his life, It is highly necessary that teach- 
ers should take such circumstances into account, 
end not require too much from such scholars. 

Mr. Little eld, of Charestown, thought 
there was a strong temptation for teachers to 
neglect dull scholars. It is so much easier and 
pleasanter to teach those who areapt. This 
should, however, be carefully guarded against, 
or great injustice will be done. 

Mr. Brown, of Boston, (Bowdoin School,) 
thought that those who are considered the 
brightest scholars, were often not such in re- 
ality. He had concluded that those who talk 
best and understand best in recitation, were very 
often the most intellectual. Girls had not unfre- 
quently said to him, “I enjoy the lesson during 
recitation, and while you are talking, but when 
I get alone I cannot understand it.” Such 
scholars who, he thought, comprise a large 
class, have not the power of abstraction, with- 
out which greatness is seldom attained. We 


| a1 know that dull boys sometimes become first- 


class men, and vice versa. In such cases the 


former class have the most intellectual power. 


The time of fifty-nine scholars should not be | 


taken for the benefit of one bad one. We 


should take the average of our scholars, or per- | 


haps a little above it, and work by that; not 
giving our attention wholly to the smartest or 
the dullest pupils. 
boys and girls, as well as with men, was, he be- 
lieved, in moral power; the powee of applica- 
tion. Industry will almost always accomplish 
the desired r:sults, but some had not by nature 
the power of protracted application. In nearly 
every case, where a dul! scholar became a smart 
one, we should find, on inquiry, that he possess- 
ed that moral power which caused him to per- 
severingly apply himself. It is but seldom that 
the most skilful teacher feels that he has made 
the whole class understand a difficult point. 
Some are not able to comprehend without more 


The chief difference with | 


attention than, in justice to the others, he feels | 
| is necessary to direct the attention to matters 
| external to themselves. 


at liberty to bestow upon them. 
Mr. Smith, of Dorchester, referring to the 
remarks of Mr. Chase, of Watertown, that 


| 


| 
i 


The fact is, they, from some cause or other, 
did not develop till late. Oftentimes their de- 
velopment might be hastened by skilful teach- 
ing. He thought very highly of the use of the 
blackboard in such instances. The reason could 
sometimes be developed through the senses, 
better than by a direct appeal. He thought ic 
a promising sign that the blackboard was of late 
made, by common consent, a prominent instru- 
ment of instruction. He disbelieved in what 
was technically termed object-teaching, but 
would always, when practicable, illustrate every 
subject by diagrams and sensible objects. We 
should be careful not to attempt to teach ab- 
stractly till we are sure the scholars will bear 
it. The difficulty with what we term bright 
scholars, is often that they live too much with- 
in themselves. and are consequently unfitted to 
make their way in the world; to do which, it 


Mr. Gage, of Charlestown, spoke against 


dulness was sometimes owing to too rapid | giving too much attention to dull scholars, as 
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we thereby do injustice to those of an opposite 
character. He once knew a boy who was very 
much injured by having his talent for drawing 
(about the only one he had) too much en- 
couraged. He lost what little interest he ever 
possessed in his other studies. All these ten- 
dencies should be carefully considered by the | 
teacher in the management of such cases. 
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SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


The following list of Scientific Schools of 
the United States was carefully prepared by | 
Prof. Warren, of Troy, New York, in 1866: | 

1. The Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute (In- | 
dependent) in Troy, N. Y., founded 1824. It | 
has courses of Civil Engineering, Mechanical | 
Engineering, Topographical Engineering and | 
Natural Science. The length of each course | 
is four years. The total attendance in 1865 | 
was 150. ‘The age for admission is 16 years. | 
The degrees conferred are C. E., M. E., T. 
E. and B. S. 

z. The scientific course at Union College, 
Schenectady, N. Y., founded in 1845. Course: 
Applied Chemistry and Engineering—two years | 
each. Age for admission, 16 years. The at- | 
tendance in 1865 was 40. The degree con- 
ferred is C. E. | 

3. The Sheffield Scientific School, (one of 
the professional schools around Yale College,) | 
New Haven, Conn., founded 1847. The 
courses are: General Course—Chemistry and | 
Natural Science, Engineering, Engineering | 
(higher), Agriculture and Mechanic arts. The | 
length of all the courses, except the fourth 
mentioned, (which is two,) being three years. 
Age for admission, 16 years. The degrees 
conferred are Bachelor of Philosophy and C. 
E, ‘The attendance in 1865 was 57. 

4- The Lawrence Scientific School, Cam- | 
bridge, Mass,, (one of the professional schools 
around Harvard College,) was founded in 1848. 
The age for admission is 18 years. ‘The courses 
are: Chemistry, general and technical ; Zoology 
and Geology, Engineering, Botany, Compara- 
tive Anatomy and Physiology, Mineralogy— 
all one year each. ‘The degree conferred is B. 
S. The attendance in 1864 was 75. 

5. The Polytechnic College of Pennsylva- 
nia, (Independent,) in Philadelphia, founded 
in 1852. ‘The age for admission is 16. The 
courses are: General School, Civil Engineer- 
ing, Mechanical Engineering, Practical Chem- 
istry, Agriculture, Mines, Architecture—all of 
which are two years, except the first mention- | 
ed, which is one year. The degrees conferred 
are: Bach. of Civ. Eng., Bach. of Mech. | 
Eng., Bach. of Chem. Eng., Bach. of Agri. 
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Eng., Bach. of Min. Eng., and Bach. of Arch. 
The total attendance in 1865 was 136. 

6. The Chandler Scientific School, (one of 
the professional schools around Dartmouth Col- 
lege,) Hanover, N. H., founded in 1852. Age 
for admission not stated. It has four courses, 
viz: General course, (three years,) Engineer- 


| ing, Commercial, and higher general courses, 
one year each, 
| The total attendance in 1865 was 48. 


The degree conferred is B. S. 


7. The scientific courses in the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., are Civil 
Engineering in general science course, (three 
years); Civil Engineering in special course, 
(one’ year); Natural History, General and 
Technical Chemistry, Mines—indefinite. The 
age for admission is not stated. The degrees 
conferred are C. E., B. S., and M. E. ‘Total 
attendance in 1865, 82. 

8. * Professional (Scientific) Department,” 
(among the Professional Schools of the Univer- 
sity of New York city,) founded in 1856. 
Courses: Civil Engineering and Architecture, 
Analytical and Practical Chemistry—the for- 
mer three and the latter two years. Age for 
admission not stated. ‘The degrees conferred 


are C. E., B. S. and Ph. D. Total attendance 


'in 1865, 31. 


g. The Scientific Section of Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo., founded in 1857, 
has a General Science and a Technical Course 
of three years. The age for admission is 16 
years. The attendance in 1864 was 7. The 
degree conferred is B. S. 

10. Cooper Union for the advancement of 
Science and Art, (Independent,) New York 
city, founded in 1859, has a Free Night School 
of Science and a Free Night School of Art, a 
School of Design for Women, and (to be es- 
tablished ) a Scientific ( Polytechnic Day ) School. 
For the first two the course is five years; for 
the latter two, not over four years. ‘The 
age for admissson is 16 years. In the night 


‘schools a diploma and medal are given, and in 


the others degrees are conferred. ‘The attend- 
ance at the night schools in 1864 was 1,281; 
in the School of Design, 173. 

11. The Collegiate and Engineering Insti- 
stute, (Independent,) New York city, founded 
in 1862, has a course of two years. The age 
for admission is not stated. A diploma is 
awarded at the end of the course. 

12. The School of Mines of Columbia College, 
New York city, founded 1864, has a course of 
three years, ‘The age for admission is 16 years. 
The degrees conferred are: M. E., Ph. B. and 
Ph. D. Theattendance in 1865 was 33. 

13. The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, (Independent,) Boston. Full course, 
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four years. Founded in 1865. 
common to all the following special courses, 
three years: Mechanical Engineering, Civil 
and ‘Topographical Engineering, 
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General course | 


Practical | 


Chemistry, Geology and Mining, Building | 


and Architecture, higher General Science, etc. 
—two years each. The age for admission is 
16 years. 
eral special courses. 
was 72. 


The attendance in 1865 


Degrees are conferred in these sev- | 


Besides the above mentioned, there are the | 


Worcester County Free Industrial Institute, 
(Independent,) Worcester, Mass.; the Cornell 


bridge, Mass., all of which are soon to be put 
in operation. 

In the Brown University at Providence, R. 
I., there is a department of Chemistry and En- 
gineering; in the Scientific School of the New 
York Free Academy, founded in 1853, there 
was an attendance of 482 in 1864. The 
Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Institute 
was founded in 1855. The University of 
Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, has a depart- 
ment of Mines, Arts and Manufactures, and 
the Washington College, at Lexington, Va., 
has a department of practical mechanics, found- 
ed in 1866.—N. Y. Tribune, August 21, ’68. 
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LATENT MEMORIES. 


BY REV. SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D. D. 
The total sum of the ideas, impressions and 


| December. 


and always with the most perfect regularity, 
and withal inhering in the mind itself, preclude 


| all accident, and all uncertainity about the ope- 


rations of memory. One hardly knows how 
or where to fix the boundaries of a process con- 
ditioned, facilitated, and energized by such 
powerful laws. 

Lulled in the countless chambers of the brain, 

Our thoughts are linked by many a hidden chain; 

Awake but one, and lo! what myriads rise! 

Each stamps its image as the other flies. 


The numerous instances of remarkable mem- 


_ory familiar to the student of mental science 
University, Ithaca, N. Y.; the University of | 
the South, Sewanee, Tenn.; the Delaware | 
Literary Institute and Engineering School, | 
Franklin, N. Y., and the School of Mines | 
in connection with Harvard College, Cam- | 


| 
| 
| 


indicate the vast resources of this faculty. The 
man, for example, who, being blindfolded, can 
play several games of chess with as many dif- 
ferent antagonists—keeping in his mind’s eye 
the exact position of all the pieces in each of 
these games—achieves what would be regarded 
as an impossibility if it had not been frequently 
done. Themistocles, an ancient Grecian, could 
call by their names the twenty thousand citi- 
zens of Athens. Cyrus could repeat the name 
of every soldier in his army. Hortensius, one 
of the orators of Rome, after sitting a whole 


| day at a public sale, could enumerate from 


| 


memory all the things sold, their prices, and 
the names of all the purchasers. Ben Johnson 
could repeat, word for word, all that he had 
ever written; and indeed whole books that he 
had simply read. Seneca, the rhetorician, was 


| able to repeat two thousand names in the ex- 
'act order in which they had been spoken to 


him; and, on one occasion, two hundred un- 
connected verses having been pronounced in 


| his hearing, he at once repeated the whole of 


experiences which form the mental history of | 
each man, with the single exception of that | 


which is consciously present to thought at any 
given moment, exists in the /atent state. 
a familiar fact of experience that memory holds 
at least a large portion of this aggregate. 
it so hold the who/e of it that nothing is irre- 
coverably lost from its grasp? A negative re- 
ply to this question admits of no proof, since 
the effort to prove it would virtually imply the 
conscious presence of the thing alleged to be 
forgotten. 

Moreover, the laws of association, by which 
the different parts of life are firmly linked 
together, convert the mind into a delicate 
and complicated mechanism of keys, one of 
which, being touched, may give forth a million 
of notes; and these again may be multiplied 
into other millions, and so on in continuou, 
progression, till the ear of thought may pers 
haps hear all that thought ever held. Thes- 
laws, working with more than electric speede 


It is | 


Does | 


them in a reversed order, beginning with the 
last verse and proceeding backward to the first. 
It is said of Pascal that he “forgot nothing of 
what he had read, heard, or seen.” Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, on whose authority we give 
the above facts, mentions the case of a young 
Corsican who could, without a moment’s hesi- 


_ tation, repeat ‘thirty-six thousand names in 


the order in which he had heard them, and 
then reverse the order and proceed backward 
to the first’—being able to do this after the 
lapse of a whoe year between the time of 
hearing the names and that of repeating them. 

Dr. Abercrombie, in his Treatise“on the In- 
tellectual Powers, details the case of a lady 
who, in the last stages of chronic disease, was 
carried from London to a lodging in the country. 
While here, her infant daughter was taken to 
visit her, and after a short interview carried 
back to town. The lady died a few days after ; 
and the daughter grew up without any recol- 
lection of her mother till she was of mature 


| age. At this time she happened to go into the 
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very room in which her mother died, without 
knowing it to have been so. On entering the 
room, she started back with sudden agitation; 
and, when a friend who was with her asked for 
the cause, she replied: “I have a distinct im- 


pression of having been in this room before, | 


and that a Jady who lay in that corner leaned 
over me and wept.” Some secret spring in the 
soul of that woman was touched; and in the 
twinkling of an eye her mind went back to a 


scene of her infancy—a scene of mere im- | 


pressions at the time, which, being recalled in 


the maturity of intelligence, appeared in the | 
_a French lady, who, being ill, spake when 
asleep in a language not a syllable of which 


form of definite ideas. Such a case of resus- 
citated impressions strikingly evinces the latent 
power of memory. 


Dr. Rush, who was a very critical observer | 
of human nature, says that we often ‘observe | 
in mad people an unexpected resuscitation of | 
Hence, we hear them describe | 
past events, and speak in ancient or modern lan- | 
_ they were not absolutely lost, as proved by the 
' fact that, being an invalid, she recalled them 


knowledge. 


guages, or repeat long and interest’ng passages, 
none of which, we are sure, they were capable 


of recollecting in the natural and healthy state | 


of their minds.” He states the case of several 
Swedes and Germans, who, when dying, pray- 
ed in their native languages, though they had 
not used them for sixty years—indeed, had for- 


gotten them from early childhood. 

In his fascirating “Confessions of an Eng- | 
lish Opium Eater,” De Quincey gives his ex- 
perience as well as his views upon the subject | 


in an interesting paragraph: 


“The minutest incidents of childhood, or 
forgotten scenes of later years, were often re- | 
vived: I could not be said to recollect them; | 
for, if I had been told of them when waking, | 
I should not have been able to acknowledge | 
But | 


placed as they were before me, in dreams | 


them as parts of my past experience. 


like intuitions, and clothed in all their evanes- 
cent circumstances and accompanying feelings, 
| recognized them instantaneously. I was once 
told by a near relative of mine, that having in 
her childhood fallen into a river, and being on 
the very verge of death but for the critical as- 
sistance which reached her, she saw in a mo- 
ment her whole life, in its minutest incidents, 
arrayed before her simultaneously as in a mir- 
ror; and she had a faculty developed as sud- 
denly for comprehending the whole and every 
part. This, from some opium experiences of 
mine, I can believe; I have, indeed, seen the 
same thing asserted twice in modern books, and 
accompanied by a remark which I am con- 
vinced is true; viz, that the dread book ac- 
count, which the Scriptures speak of, is, in 
truth, the mind itself of each individual. Of 


this, at least, I feel assured, that there is no | 
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such thing as forgetting possible to the mind; 
a thousand accidents may, and will interpose 
a veil between our present consciousness and 
the secret inscriptions on the mind; accidents 
of the same sort will also rend away this veil; 
but alike, whether veiled or unveiled, the in- 
scription remains for ever; just as the stars seem 


| to withdraw before the common light of day, 


whereas, in fact, we all know that it is the 
light which is drawn over them as a veil—and 
that they are waiting to be revealed when the 
obscuring daylight shall have withdrawn.” 

Sir William Hamilton describes the case of 


did she understand when awake. The lan- 
guage was that of the nurse who had the care 
of this lady when she was an infant; and the 
words were such as would be used in teaching 
an infant child to talk. All these words were 
lost to her in health and when awake; and yet 


during the hours of sleep. Precisely how her 
mental nature was thus moved we cannot tell; 


_ yet the case is a clear example of an apparent- 


ly extinct memory being suddenly restored. 


| Words long forgotten flashed across the inner 
_ heavens of her spirit, conclusively showing that 


ideas, though buried in the soul, are not neces- 
sarily dead. 
A very impressive illustration of this fact, 


| given upon the authority of Coleridge, is that 


of a German servant girl, who could neither 
read nor write, yet who, during the attack of 
a nervous fever, was incessantly talking Latin, 
Greek and Hebrew— in each of these languages 
uttering coherent and intelligent sentences. 
When a child, this girl had lived in the 
family of a learned man, who was in the habit 
of walking up and down a passage in his house 
into which the kitchen opened, and reading 
with a loud voice in these several languages. 
Upon examining his favorite books, the very 
sentences uttered amid the delirious ravings of 
this humble domestic were found to be con- 
tained therein; and this at once explained the 
marvel. ‘The servant girl had heard these sen- 
tences as a mere succession of sounds, without 
attaching to them any meaning; and, though 
in the ordinary condition of her mind they 
were wholly lost to her, still, when disease su- 
pervened, and she became a raving maniac, 
some cord of her spiritual nature was brought 
into action, and in an instant the long-forgotten 
sounds, which she never understood, came roll- 


ing from her lips exactly as they had fallen 


upon her ears. This case, like the others al- 
ready cited, shows that impressions once made 
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upon the mind may exist for a long period ina 
latent state, and then be awakened and called 
forth into the field of consciousness. 

Facts thus prove memory to be a vast power. 


Moving with the celerity of a seraph, and dis- | 


interring the past as if gifted with omniscience, 
it wings its way through distant scenes and dis- 


tant times, connecting all the periods of our | 


being in the unity of one conscious and con- 
tinuous life. And, if such be memory here in 
this nascent and infantile state, what then may 


it not be, and what may it not do, when it shall | 


soar in progressive expansion and enlargement 
through the ages of a coming eternity? 


the future. We surely shall not forget the 
world whence we came, or fail to recognize 
ourselves as the identical beings who in that 
world passed through all the varying scenes of 
an earthly life. There is an ample provision 
in the very structure of the soul for that final 
review of which the Bible speaks, and to which 
it is constantly calling our earnest attention. 
What we have to remember at the close of 
life and in the eternal state will depend upon 
the contents of our earthly history. Memory 
creates nothing, but simply reports what has 
been created. How we shall be affected by 


its keen and vigilant gaze, when this life is | 
closing or closed, is a question which deserves | 


serious thought while that life is passing. Any 


act which we cannot review with satisfaction | 
and pleasure is better omitted than done. Mem- | 
ory may be, though it need not be, our eternal | 


misfortune. It is possible so to live as to make 
our memories pleasant in this world, and more 
so in that which is to come. If we do not 
thus live, the fault will be our own. 
memories have their seat in sinful action. 


aoe dndepe ndent. 


THE LIFE OF TRUST. 


REV. F. W. FABER. 
O, it is hard to work for God, 
To rise and take His part 
Upon the battle-field of earth, 
And not sometimes lose heart! 


He hides himself so wondrously, 
As though there were no God : 
He is least seen when all the powers 
Of ill are most abroad. 


Or He deserts us at the hour 
The fight is almost lost ; 

And seems to leave us to ourselves 
Just when we need Him most. 


Iil masters good; good seems to change 
To ill with greatest ease ; 

And, worst of all, the good with good 
Is at cross purposes. 
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Pres- | 
ent facts form an august prophecy in respect to | 


Painful 
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It is not so, but so it looks; 
And we lose courage then ; 

And doubts will come if God hath kept 
His promises to men. 


Ah! God is other than we think; 
His ways are far above, 

Far above reason’s height, and reached 
Only by childlike love. 





The look, the fashion of God's ways, 
Love’s life-long study are; 

Love can be bold, and guess, and act, 
When reason would not dare. 


Love hath a prudence of her own; 
Her step is firm and free; 

Yet there is cautious science, too, 
In her simplicity. 


Workman of God! O, lose not heart, 
But learn what God is like; 

And in the darkest battle-field 
Thou shalt know where to strike. 


O, blessed is he to whom is given, 
The instinct that can tell 

That God is on the field when He 
Is most invisible. 


And blessed is he who can divine 
Where real right doth lie, 

And dares to take the side that seems 
Wrong to man’s blindfold eye! 


O, learn to scorn the praise of men! 
O, learn to love with God! 

For Jesus won the world through shame, 
And beckons thee His road. 


God’s glory is a wondrous thing, 
Most strange in all its ways; 

And of all things on earth, least like 
What men agree to praise. 


Muse on His justice, downcast soul! 
Muse, and take better heart: 

Back with thine angel to the field; 
Good luck shall crown thy part! 


God’s justice is a bed where we 
Our anxious hearts may lay, 

And, weary with ourselves, may sleep 
Our discontent away. 


For right is right, since God is God! 
And right the day must win ; 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin. 
sniesanieaiiaeaetthaind 
A MOTHER was urging her little boy not to 
use tobacco; he replied, «« Mr. B., the minister, 
uses it, if it is right for him it is for me!” His 
mother went direct to the minister, and told 
| him what the boy said. Rev. F. B. took the 
quid from his mouth and threw it aw ay, saying, 
| Go tell the boy he shall not have me for an 
| example.” Nor has he, but he has since been a 
bold laborer to turn his fellow-men from this 
{ evil way. How true is it that “ evil communi- 
| cations corrupt good manners.” 





